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aE 
cipient lover, he found himself on enchanted ground, enchained by * But the letters you know—” 
ORIGINAL TALES. ' eg ook i ee 
____| a spell equally mysterious and delightful. Such were the feelings of ere from her brother—and you knew it too!" 
—\ eis x Ree c * Allow me to beg—" 


THE ENGAGED LADY. 





BY SOLOMON SOLUS, ESQ. 


“Wet, well, I am glad you like Miss Clayton, she is certainly 
avery pretty girl for one so inexperienced ,; but, George, beware ; 
don’t fall in love—she’s engaged !” 

« Engaged !”° 

« Yes, sir, she’s engaged ; you seem to think it very strange !”’ 

« Oh, not in the least, madam; she’s surely very engaging !” 

«Jt is queer you haven't heard of her engagement before—it’s 
quite the common talk—I thought everybody knew it.” 

«Never a word before, I assure you—but, pray, to whom is she 
engaged on 

«“O—to a gentleman !” 

“To a gentleman, of course—whoever heard of a marriage con- 
snct between two ladies! To a gentleman, indeed! but I should 
like to know his name.” 

«Pretty well! Mr. Hubert, if you are not engaged, I'm mis-| 
tken—I fear my advice is quite thrown away |” 

“Never mind the advice—the gentleman *” 

“Why, sir, I believe he lives in Virginia.” 

“And the name !” 

“Why, really, Mr. Hubert, you seem very much interested—but, | 


w tell you the truth, I haven't learned his name.” i 

The last speaker was a maiden lady of some——I was about to | 
mention her age ; but I have the worst memory in the world for }) 
dates, and [I am afraid I shall not give it correctly. It would be of | 
no use to consult the family Bible—she tore the record out long ago 
Bot, if I am not very much mistaken, she was aged—l have not 
fished the sentence—she was aged about In short, gentle 
reader, Miss Polly Nipkins was a maiden lady, who could not ration- 
ally look to the future for her thirtieth birthday, 

Although I am by no means free froia tie common antipathy to 
“old maids,” I am: inclined to be very tolerant of all such as are 
siugle against their own inclinations ; since it were the height of 
injustice to make necessity a matter of reproach. If Miss Nipkins 
was an old maid, it was not entirely her own fault. If she never 
married, it was not because she woo'd not. Unlike many in her 
situation, she could not be censured for having refused a score of || 
good offers—she never had any. If, indeed, any gentleman was 
ever likely to be ensnared by her craft, it always happened that he 
“broke from her enclosure,” upon further acquaintance. [am una- 
ble to account for her ill-success on any other ground than that of 
her ill-nature, which was well-nigh proverbial. With all the advan- 
tages afforded by a good education, respectable rank, and a tolerable 
person; her disposition, which was jealous, envious and mischief- 
making, rendered her the bane of society, and the constant source of 


whappiness to herself. 





—— - 


It is painful to state, what is true nevertheless, that human nature 
's very nearly the same in women as in men, and that even the fair 
are capable of the most unfair proceedings. It was the uniform 
policy of Polly Nipkins, in the process of a courtship, (that's the 
vest word I can find,) elegantly to disparage every young lady of her 
acquaintance, whom she thought at all in her way ; either to advance 
her own interest in the affair, or, in the event of a failure, to render 
the case of her lady-friends as hopeless as her own. 

Having made the reader sufficiently acquainted with one of our 
colloquists, we will proceed to a brief description of the other. 

George Hubert was a young man of twenty-two—I knew him 
well at college—handsome, talented and genteel, and every way a 
At the time of our story, he was residing in Fairfield, | 


fine fellow 
Connecticut ; where he had arrived a few months before, for the 
purpose of completing, in the office of a respectable attorney at that 
place, the last year of his legal study preparatory to an admission to 
thebar. He was already a decided favourite of Miss Polly Nipkins, 
{whom he knew very little, and decidedly in love with Miss Sarah 
Clayton, of whom he wished to know more. Miss Clayton, like 
uumself, was a “resident stranger.” Early in May, she had left her 
1ome in Virginia, to spend the remaining months of summer at the 
residence of a wealthy uncle, in the cooler climate of New-England 
Possessing an uncommon degree of personal beauty, high conversa- 
uonal endowments, and withal a gentle and affectionate disposition, 
Sarah Clayton was eminently qualified to be admired and beloved 
Sull, she was too bright a mark to escape the shafts of envy ; and | 
more than once, in the lapse of eighteen summers, had she been 
made to wish she were less attractive. George Hubert had met her | 
dat twice, when, much to his amazement, he was fast losing a heart |! 
which, up to that time, had been entirely his own. Like every in- i 


| let the matter rest here. 


| Miss Clayton a letter every week. 


\| ance—perhaps he did. 


'a fortnight’s gossip 


| sex assured each other she had come to get married ! 


Mr. George Hubert, when Miss Polly Nipkins told him that Miss 
Clayton was “ engaged !” 

* Engaged !" exclaimed George, as soon as he had escaped from 
the presence of Miss Nipkins, ** engaged ! it is liapossible !” 

But reflection soon told him it was by no means impossible for a 
pretty girl of eighteen to be engaged ; in fact, it was one of the most 
And then, everybody said Miss Clay- 
ton was engaged—at least, Miss Nipkins said “ everybody said so,” 
‘it was quite common talk’’—and why should he doubt that Miss 
Nipkins told the truth? But George was too deeply interested to 
He resolved to make farther inquiry, and, 


natural things in the world. 


if she was not engaged—well, what then! Perhaps she would choose 
to remain so' Nomatter! He was determined to know the truth, 
however unpleasant. His investigations were pursued 
delicacy and skill as he was master of—the result was 
pitious. She was engaged! To be sure, some of the young 
had only heard the story, and could not vouch for its 
But others kuew it to be truae—there was no chance for a mistak« 

The gentleman was a dashing young merchant in Virginia, who sent 

£ e e ial 
So said Miss Nipkins, and so 


with as much 
most unpro- 
lodi 


tacies 


correctness 


said the postmaster’s two daughters 

Do not say, gentle reader, that Mr. George Hubert should have 
gone directly to the lady herself to learn whether she was unen- 
gaged. Perhaps he would have dove so upon more mature acquaint- 
As it was, Mr. Hubert was not in the least 
disposed to ask a question, which would probably be answered to his 
mortification. Besides, he had no reason to suppose that the lady 
regarded him in any other light than that of a common acquaintance. 
Although George had neither the assurance, nor the disposition to 
*‘pop the question” directly, he occasionally rallied the lady about 
her ‘* beau in Virginia.” Miss Clayton, however, was a lady of too 


| much refinement to take great pains to prove that she was unengaged ; 


or, to assert the opposite, whichever was ‘rue ; an@ ence treated 
the subjeet-th mirth op indifference. YAR )opekateds Ne devine 
his case, and deeply as he felt the folly and danger of cultivating a 
passion for an “ engaged lady,”’ George could not deny himself the 
pleasure of her society. Chance and design brought him frequently 
into her presence, until at length the stranger was lost in the friend, 
and formal urbanity gave place to mutual kindness and esteem. 


Thus passed a few weeks, when, with the recurrence of autumn, 
Miss Clayton received a request from her parents to return to her 
home in Virginia. She immediately prepared to obey the parental 
injunction, and, to the exceeding regret of Mr. George Hubert, and 
to the unspeakable joy of Miss Polly Nipkins, the ensuing week 
witnessed her departure. I believe it to be a pretty general truth, 
that, in any place, the amount of attention paid to each individual is 
inversely proportional to the number of inhabitants. 

Accordingly, in every small village a recent arrival or departure 


| seldom fails to create “ quite a sensation,” and furnish material for 


Miss Clayton had no reason to complain of 
When she arrived in Fairfield, the busy-bodies of her own 
Now she had 


neglect. 
gone, they assured the publick she had gone to be married! No one 
had more to say about it than Miss Polly Nipkins. 

“Well, Mr. Hubert, Miss Clayton has left us—I am sure we 
shall miss her very much—I am really quite atéached to her.” 

“So am I,” replied George, looking as if he meant more than 
Miss Nipkins could possibly understand 

** Quite a confessior, truly! you must be very disconsolate.” 

** Not at all!” 

“But, do you know what took Miss Clayton home in such a 


orn 


hurry 
** Humph !—a stage-coach, I suppose.” 


“Come, no joking—don’t you think she’s gone home to be 


marrie: {” 
**T don’t doubt it.” 
* And yet you would hardly believe she was ‘engaged !’ 

* | know it.” 

* Well, you now believe she’s engaged ’” 

« Yes, I believe she’s engaged now.” 

The sentence was ambiguous—and Miss Nipkins didn’t notice 
the emphasis. She continued -—* Well, it's queer enough, we 
never could learn the gentleman's name.” 


“T can tell you.’ 
“ Ah'—indeed! who is it 
**George Hubert !” 

* You don’t mean yourself?” i} 
** Myself—exactly ! why not?” i 
* But I really thought—” HT 
“T very much doubt it.” | 


*T haven't a cent to spare 

Here Miss Nipkins compressed her lips into the shape of a parr 
of shocmaker’s pinchers inverted—trotted her foot with great rapi- 
dity, and looked like 


** Madam,” said Hubert, ris 


the most ill-used lady in existence ' 
g and taking bis hat, “ madam! ac 


offer in the utmost sincerity and 


cept from me a maxim, which 
kindness—repeat it to every young lady of your acquaintance : as 
you regard your own reputation, and the reputation and happiness of 
your sex, never report a young lady to be engaged, tl you know ut 
to be true. : 

About two years after Miss Clayton's return to V irginia, I re 
ceived the following note 

“Dean str—Iam to be married to-m 
all means. We shal! need your assistance 
edly be happy to insert 
she is engaged 


rrow'-—you must be present by 

Miss Clayton would undoubt- 
a word to her old friend, but just at this moment 
Yours, in haste, Groner Hupert.” 
To Sotomon Sorvs, Esg 





GALIETIES AND GRAVITIES, 


MORNING CALLS. 


“Tur carriage is at the door,” said Lady Codrington to hei daugh- 
ter; “ where shall we call this morning? at the Irvings ?” 

“What!” returned Claudia, who thought every moment wasted 
in which she wag not exciting the admirauon of the Lord Willams 
and Lord Alfreds of Park-place and Be Igrave-square; “to be bored 
with a repetition of coughs and colds, and conundrums, how they 
were caught?” 

“Well, then, the Grahams? 
age a 

“ And what's more, mamma, I don’t intend. I have no time to 
o— for we! bazaars, and no money for charitable subseriptions.” 

“T promised Lady Glendinning,” seid the fair ¢ ia’ 

‘calf tee far Claudia's mamma, 

“T'd rather die a thousand times tha go there, to hear her retail 

vierts to Wivonshire-houve; how wall the ‘uke looked; how 
kindly t'e duke behaved ; how attentive the dulse was to her fright 
of a jaughte r; and how- tut I'm determined I won't call there, 
mamma. 

“ Mrs. Clifford, then 7” 

“Really,” replied t! 
positively insufferable 
pin-money !" 

“She married for love.” 

“Married for nonsense! That's no reason why we are to be bored 
for patterns of gowns, caps, and bonnets, which she is too poor w 
have direct from Paris.” 

“ Really, Claudia, you are too severe.” 

“Really, mamma, you are too yielding. I declare, before I had 
worn the hat three times which Lord Alfred admired so much, the 
pattern had been exhibited to all the hundred cousins, in the hun- 
dredth degree, of her plebeian husband. We positively must cut 
them!” 

“You know, my dear, that Mr. Clifford's father is very rich and 
very old, and Mr. Clifford will inherit all his money.” 

“Yes,” returned Claudia, who began to lose her te mper at the list 
of “ ineligibles” which were presented to her view; “ and I know, 
too, that rich relations never dic. There's my godmother, Lady Step- 
nev, as old as Methuselah, and as active as a hoyden of fifteen!” 

“My dear Claudia,” exclaimed Lady Codrington, “how very 
lucky you have mentioned her. It never occurred to me that weowe 
a call to that excessively unpleasant person.” 

“Yes! 1 suppose we must go there, if we wish to be remembered 
in her will,” rephed the young lady, reluctantly 

* Bat I thought,” said mamma, quizzingly, “ you had no time to 
work for charity bazaars, and she is sure to ask you.” 

“ Cela est different,” smiled Claudia 

* And no money for charitable subscriptions, and she is sure to beg 
of you—apropes of money, my dear child, you must not be so extra- 
vagant; your Pans milliner’s bill was enormous !” 

* Papa can afford it.” 

** But papa says he has lost so much at Brookes’ this year, and 
there are such heavy complaints from his country estates, that he 
cannot afford it.” 

“Tm sure,”’ returned the young lady with dignity, “I can’t dreas 
less than Ido now. Lady Jane Harwood's bill was double the 
amount of mine.” 

“Lady Jane can afford it: but now for your odious godmother.” 

To Lady Stepney’s the carnage drove, while Claudia indulged in 
pleasing anticipations of charity bazaars and charity subseriptions, 


We have not visited them for an 


flee 


eequescent dau 


hter, “all you propose are 
Mrs. Clifford, indeed, with her pittance of 


and ber mamma in inventing excuses for not calling before. 
Lady Stepney sat in her casy-chair, the very picture of her caste 
The room could not by any possibility have belonged to any but an 


old maid. There was no evidence of human sympathy ; there was no 
appearance of the human world ; everything looked like herself, hard, 
rig d, and un oOMmpromising The libr wy was comport d of Pamela, 
Sir Charles Grandison, and Clarissa Harlowe, while even the antique 
tabby (not the maiden, but the cat) looked as venerably majestick 
as her mistress. The embroidery in which her ladyship shone was 
as old as herself; indeed, the ancient furniture and the ancient lady 
looked almost as ancient as the portraits of the family which were 
hung around; and, were it not for the purring of the cat, and the 
occasional movements of Lady Stepney, they might have been re- 
garded as ideal rather than real. 

Her ladyship rose not to receive her guests, but looking as digni- 
fied as possible, gave ihem a formal welcome. ; 

“How charmed I am, my dear madam,” said Lady Codrington, 
“to see you looking so well” 
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The “odious godmother” remained completely unrelaxed in her 
dignity. 

“* Ah!” she continued, “ busy, as usual, working for some charita- 
ble institution, I know.” 

* Your ladyship is right,” returned the old lady, glad to get a hit 
at her visiter. “27 do not pass my time in gadding to and fro making 
morning calls, furgetful of my old friends.” 

“Ah! I knew you would think us inattentive; but the truth is, we 
have been staying away until we could surprise you.” 

*“ You have surprised me,” said Lady Stepney, cynically. 

* And now,” continued Lady Codrington, utterly regardless of the 
inuendo, “ your dear Claudia hopes you will accept the unfle that has 
caused our absence.” 

“Hum!” said the ancient lady, very incredulously. 

“ We knew you would have some charitable work, some fashion- 
able bazaar, under your protection: and our dear Claudia has been 
slaving, positively slaving, to get an article or two ready for your 
stall.”’ 

The maiden began to look gratified. 
avaricious. 

“There's a dear good creature,” 
assist me; but have you no news 
Deacon's death.” 

“Yes! and the way the widow behaved ; how infamous; within 
three months she was at the opera flirting with every one y 

“That would flirt with her,” put in Claudia, good-naturedly 

“Yes! said the Tabby, who laid claim to being a wit, “ lL always 
thought she was like her mourning, very deep.” 

“ And very deceptive; but you are so hard,” said Claudia toad- 
ingly; and then the Tabby laughed, and both the ladies laughed, as 
in duty bound towards a rich relative! What will not a little wit 
(and plenty of money) eflect? 

“* But now, my dear madam,” said Lady Codrington, “we must 
bid you farewell--you will hear from us soon,” said her ladyship 
significantly as she left the room. 

“Claudia,” she continued when out of ear-shot, “tell the man to 
drive to Howell and James’s; we must buy something for her abo- 
m nable bazaar, and make her fancy you have worked it; it will do 
juist as well.” 

“There they go,” said Lady Stepney sarcastically, as she heard 
the carriage drive off. ‘ Mother and daughter—both alike--a pretty 
pair they are; but if ever they get one penny of my money ! shall 
be surprised !”” 


Your tabbies are generally 


} 
Site 


re plied ; “T knew you would 
> Twas sorry to hear of Mr 


THE MISER AND THE CANTATRICE, 


Love, all powerful love!) conquers everything. It is that alone 
which can dissolve the stony heart of the miser, and compel him, to 
his own utter astonishment, to part with his beloved gold, which 
he considered more valuable than his existence. 

A very ridiculous affiaxy has lately taken place in La Belle France, 
which entirely justifies our exordium! A cantatrice, whose beauty 
and accomplishments almost equalled the sweetness of her voice in 
rendering her popular, lately made a tour through the provinces 
where her suecess exceeded her most sanguine expectations. It so 
happened that the city of Marseilles was to be the scene of her exer- 
tions. The fame of her beauty and talents had preceded her, and 
expectation wason tiptoe to witness the first appearance of the cele- 
brated Signora L. i. The possession of enormous wealth, even 
if it be in the hands of a miser, does not always deaden the heart to 
the influence of divine musick. So at least it wasin the case of 
Monsieur F’-- He was among the audience on the night of Sig- 
nora L——i's appearance before the musical publick of Marseilles. 
Whether it were the lady's extraordinary musical talents, or her 
elegant and graceful carriage, or the influence of a beautiful face and 
fivure, certain it is, that the heart of M. F—— was touched. Who 
ean deseribe the conflicts in his breast between his love of money 
and his passion for the divine S Venus conquered! and the 
wealthy provincial felt constramed by her power to lay his riches 
and his heart at the feet of the lovely cantatrice. He despatched a 
billet-doux of the most amorous complexion to the lady; he offered 
everything but his hand. How was his offer received? The Sig- 
nora was not only inexorable but indignant; she rejected the miser’s 
addresses with scorn, and placed his ctlusion in the hands of a more 
honourable lover. The lover was as indignant as his mistress. He 
sent the miser a challenge! Poor Monsicur F , hot only to be 
foiled in his pursuit, but to be compelled to fight a duel; tt was dread 
ful! What could he do? “Love makes a man’’—it made one of 
Monsieur F . He aecepted the challenge, and boldly and reso- 
lutely declared that he would not resign bis claim to the lady upon 
any consideration whatever: he would fight the whole army if ne- 
ecessary! Nothing but death should make him forego his pursuit! 
The lover and the Signora were alike astonished; the former at the 
display of courage in the miser, so totally unexpected ; the latter at 
so extraordinary a proof of the power of her charms. It is certain 
that the lady expressed much less anger at the presumption of Mon- 
sieur F than she had previously done, and her lover could hardly 
boast that his arm was invigorated by the encouraging smiles of his 
lady-love. The twoaspirants met! We of course cannot determine 
what was the cause of the result, whether Monsieur F—— were the 
better swordsman, or the lover were depressed by the coolness of the 
Signora, but it is certain that Monsieur, the miser, conquered ! 

Our fair readers might imagine that the lady would compensate 
her lover for his sufferings and mortification by her loving care and 
sympathy; if they do so, they are very much mistaken. Signora 

,—idid no such thing! Her thoughts dwelt more upon the bravery 
and devotion of the miser than upon the misfortunes of her lover; 
she never visited him during his confinement from his wound, but, on 
the contrary, showed an unusual degree of apathy and unconcern. 
But we must return to Monsieur F.; he proceeded to his house a 
conqueror, but what was conquest to himif he could not reap its 
appropriate fruits? Long and serious were his reflections! What 
chance was there that he could obtain the object of his passion? 
He feared that the lady's heart was tmpregnable! He heped that, 
if he made an offer of his hand, it would be accepted, and is Signora 
make a virtuous wife. He resolved to make the experiment! He 
wrote another billet of a more respectful nature than the first; he 
apologized for his former impertinence, and tendered his hand. It 
was accepted, and Signora L ibeeame Madame F. to the infinite 
amusement and amazement of the good people of Marseilles. As 
for Monsieur F. he seemed a changed character! He filled his fine 
old mansion with new and splendid futmture, set up a magnificent 
equipage, which eclipsed anything ever seen in Marseilles. Balls, 
routs, and parties were given in rapid succession, and Monsieur F. 
thought himself a happy man. The honeymoon passed swiftly 
away: in the meantime the unfortunate lover of Madame F. had 
recovered from his wound, but not from that caused by the baseness 
and ingratitude of his mistress. It so happened that, when Mar- 
scilles had just ceased to talk about the “ Miser Married,”’ that Ma- 
dame F. was invited to a party where her former lover was also a 
ruest. Judge her confusion and dismay. But these soon wore away. 

Ter lover was as polite as if Madame F. had been a perfect stranger. 
She gradually recovered her self-possession and entered into gay | 
conversation with her discarded swain. Monsieur F. was delighted ! 
His lady’s cheerfulness was a sure sign that her heart was hisown! 
Poor Monsieur F. How he was mistaken! Propinquity is a dan- 

erous thing. The next day the inconstant PN F. had fled | 
onsieur F. is still food for the laughter of the Marseillois. He is | 
inconsolable. j 


‘nora 


WHEN I WAS IN MY PRIME. 


BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 
I mind me of a pleasant time— 
A season long ago— 
The pleasantest I've ever known, 
Or ever now can know: 
Bees, birds, and little tinkling rills 
So merrily did chime: 
The year was in its sweet spring-tide, 
And I—was in my prime. 


I've never heard such musick since, 
From every bending spray— 

I've never pull'd such primroses, 
Set thick on bank and brae ; 

I've never smelt such violets, 
As, all that pleasant time, 

I found by every hawthorn root, 
When I was in my prime. 


Yon moory down, so black and bare, 
Was gorgeous, then, and gay 

With gorse and gowan blossoming 
As none blooms now-a-day. 

The blackbird sings but seldom now, 
Up there in the old lime, 

Where, hours and hours, he used to sing, 
When I was in my prime. 


Such cutting winds came never then, 
To pierce one through and through ; 

More softly fell the silent shower, 
More balmily the dew; 

The morning mist and evening haze, 
Unlike this cold gray rime, 

Seemed woven waves of golden aur, 
When I was in my prime. 


And blackberries—so mawkish now— 
Were finely flavoured then ; 

And hazel nuts! such clusters thick 
I ne'er shall pull again; 

Nor strawberries, blushing wild, as rich 
As fruits of sunniest clime ; 

How ail! is altered for the worse, 
Since I was in my prime! 


KORNER’S FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 


We gave, afew weeks since, a brief sketch of the life and writings 
of the poet Korner, “ him of the lyre and sword.” Mrs. Jameson, 
in her new work, presents a touching sketch of the life of an ap- 
plauded actress, Madame Arneth, once Antoinette Adamberger, and 
the beloved of the warriour bard. 


“Tt was not,” says Mrs. Jameson, “till we had been for some 
time intimate that I ever heard her allude to Korner. One evening. 
as we were sitting alone, she gave me, with much feeling and graphick 
power, and even more simplicity, some particulars of her first mter- 
view with him, and the circumstance which led to their encourage- 
ment. IT should tell you that she was at the time a favourite actress 
of the Court Theatre, and excelled particularly in all characters that 
required more of delicaey, and grace and dignity, than of power and 
passion; those of Theklain ‘ Wallenstem,’ and Jerta in the ‘ Schuld,’ 
being considered as her masterpieces. 

* At the period of Korner’s arrival, Antoinette was ill, in conse- 
quence of the extreme severity of the winter of that year, and the 
rehearsal of the ‘Grune Domino’ was put off from day to day, from 
week to week, tll Korner became absolutely impatient. At this 
tume he had not been introduced to Antoinette, and it was suspected 
that the beauty of Anna Kruger liad captivated him. At length the 
convalescence of the principal actress was announced, the day for 
long-deferred rehearsal arrived, and the performers had assembled 
in the green-room. Now, it happened, that in the time of the late 
empress, the representation of Schiller’s ‘Marie Stuart’ had been 
forbidden, because her imperial majesty had been greatly scanda- 
hzed by the indecorous quarrel scene between Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary, and particularly by the catastrophe of the latter, re- 
garding the whole play as extremely dangerous and derogatory to 
all crowned heads, more especially female ones. On her death it 
was hoped that this prohibition would be repealed, and the per- 
formers presented a petition to that etlect. The emperour, however, 
steadily refused, on the plea that he had promised the empress never 
to permit the representation of the tragedy. The refusal had just 
been received, and the whole corps dramatique were in a state of eom- 
motion, and divided on the merits of the case. Korner, in particular, 
was in a perfect fever of indignation, and exclaimed, in no measured 
terms, against the edict which deprived the publick of one of Schil- 
ler’s masterpieces, in tenderness to the caprices of an old woman 
now in her grave, et cetera. The greater number of those present 
sympathized with him. The dispute was at its height when Antoi- 
nette entered the room, still weak from recent illness, and wrapped 
up in cloaks and furs. Her comrades crowded around her with 
congratulations and expressions of attention, and insisted that the 
matter in dispute should be referred to ‘Toni;’ Korner, meanwhile, 
standing by im proud silence; he had not yet been introduced.— 
When the affair was stated, and the opinions of the majority vehe- 
mently pressed on her, she replied in her gentle manner, ‘IT do not 
pretend to judge about the injury done to the publick, or the expe- 
diency of the matter; 1 is a simple question between right and 
wrong— between truth and falsehood. For myself, I can only say, 
thatif [ had made a promise to a person 1 loved, or te any one, I 
would keep it as long as T had life myself, and the death of that 
person would render such a promise not less, but more binding, more 
sacred, if possible.’ 

“This simple appeal to principle and truth silenced all. Korner 
said no more, but lis attention was fixed, and from that moment, 
as he told her afterwards, he loved her; his feelings were interested 
before he had even looked into her eves; and it is no wonder that 
those eyes, when revealed, completed the conquest. 

* Within a few weeks they were betrothed lovers, and within a 
few months afterwards the patriotick war (die Fretheits-Krieg¢ 
broke out, and Korner joined Lutzow’s volunteers, His fate is wel! 
known. Young and handsome, a poet and a hero, loving, and in 
the full assurance of being loved, with all life’s fairest visions and 
purest aflections fresh about his head, he perished—the miniature of 
*Tonr being found within his bosom next to the little pocket-book 
in which he had written the Song of the Sword—the first shattered 
by the bullet which had found his heart, the latter stained with his 
blood. IT have seen it—helditin my hand! Now, will you believe, 
that within three or four months afterwards, when Antoinette was 
under the obligation to resume her professional duties, the first cha- 
racter she was ordered to play was that of Thekla? 
entreated to be spared this outrage to every feeling of a heart yet 
bleeding from her loss; the greater her reluctance, the greater the 








In vain she | 


effect which would be produced on the curiosity and sympathy of 
the publick ; this, I suppose, was the cold calculation of the directory! 
She was not excused; and after going through the scene in which 
the Swedish captain relates to Thekla the death of her lover, the 
»00r Antoinette was carried from the stage by her aunt almost life. 
ess, and revived only to give way to such agonies of grief and indi. 
nation as threatened her reason. 

** Madame Arneth is remarkably calm and simple in her manner 
and more than twenty years had elapsed since she had been thus 
insulted and tortured; but when she alluded to this part of her his. 
tory, she became gradually convulsed with emotion, trembled jp 
every limb, and pressed her hands upon her eyes, from which thy 
tears would gush in spite of an eflort to restrain them. 

“ Antomette had suffered what a woman of quiet but proud temper 
never forgets or forgives. She had made up her mind to quit t 
stage, and there was only one way of doing so with honour. Four 
years after the death of Korner she married Mr. Arneth, one of th: 
directors of the Imperial Museum, an amiable man, consideral|y 
older than herself, and with whom she lived happily. Before I ley 
Vienna she presented me with a book which Korner had given hey 
containing his autograph and the dramas he had written for her— 

» Toni,’ ‘der Grune Domino,’ and others. I exclaimed thought. 
‘O how can you part with it?’ and she replied, with a sweet 
seriousness, ‘When I married a worthy man who loved me an 
trusted me, I thought there could be no wavering of the heart by 
tween past recollections and present duties; I put this and all other 
objects, connected with that first pe riod of my life, entirely away 
and I have never looked at it since. Take it! and believe me, even 
ww, it is better in your hands thanin mine.’ And mine it shail 
never leave.” 





FASHIONABLE TOURISTS IN AMERICA. 


All the world, at least the world of fashion, has visited the cont 
nent of Europe. The gaieties of Paris, the gorgeous magnificence 
mixed with Asiatick barbarism of Moscow and St. Petersburg} 
the treasures of art and classical remains of Florence and of Rom: 
and the glories of the Rhine, have been described and admired by 
every sort of writer in every form of words; by the classick Eustace, 
the learned Clarke, the satirical Lady Morgan, and the pert and gos. 
sipping Mrs. Trollope. Every nook and corner of the old world has 
been pryed into by the insatiable curiosity of English tourists; nay 
even wars and rumours of wars, will not deter some from pros: 
cuting their researches in countnes where they have no especial nor 
indeed any sort of business. 

America has hitherto pretty well escaped the brilliant eyes of ovr 
fashionable contemporaries. Captain Basil Hall and Mrs. Trot!oy 
have given us their ideas of America, and Miss Martineau has als 
given us a politico-economico view of our transatlantick brethren: 
but all that these writers have written necessarily forms but a very 
small portion of what might be done upon so fruitful a theme. 

Now that the success of the great experiment, to open a steam 
communication (everything that Dr. Lardner has said and written 
to the contrary notwithstanding) with the United States, has ren- 
dered a voyage thither, in a moderate time and in perfect safety, a 
matter of almost absolute certainty, we prophesy that our fashion- 
ables will not be slow to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
visiting the New World, on the philanthropick errand of instructing 
the semi-barbarous inhabitants in the manners and amenities of 
polished society; and the unhappy people of the United States, now 
sunk in the grossest Trollopsm, may, perhaps, in time, if infinin 
pains be taken with them, rival the inhabitants of Mayfair in the mor 
polished arts of life—and, as Jonathan is a go-a-head individual. we 
don’t despair that New-York may produce its Chesterfield, Phila- 
delphia its D’Orsay. 

A little time only will elapse, perhaps, when Hart shall give usa 
set of New-York quadrilles or a Philadelphia gallopade. But before 
this can happen, our missionary fashionables must make up their 
minds and bodies to endure the privation and hardships attendant 
on missionary exertions. “Rome was not built in a day,” and the 
New-Englanders cannot be expected to be converted tn a singk 
season. Our transatlantick voyegers must not be surprised or dis- 
heartened if their cosmopolitan efforts be at first met with reviling 
and seorn, and, perhaps, laughter; but virtue is its own reward, g 
the ignorance and the simplicity of the natives will furnish them 
with ample food for reflection, as well as plenty of amusement 
Besides, the scenery to be met with in the Statesis on so magnificent 
ascale, that even the picturesque rises into sublimity. Therefore 
let a bevy of our fashionable beauties, and a mixed assortment of 
beaux from the Club-houses, take the wings of the morning, and t! 
State ins of the British Queen or the Great Western, and proceed 
on their vovage of merey; and, whether successful or not, they will 
have the heartfelt satistaction of knowing the philanthroy vy of ther 
own intentions. Moreover, we take the liberty of hinting to our 
dandies that the American ladies are passing fair, and that ther 
fortunes are not sacrificed to the making of an eldest son—and to 
our ladies that no women have more privileges than American wives 
At all events, we are sure that they will receive a hearty welcome.— 
Lendon Court J . 

















Journal 


MILTON. 


Milton !—we approach the name with reverence. The 
dignity of his personal character, no less than the sublimity of tus 
genius, overpowers the imagination, and we feel that we are tr ng 
on holy ground. He was the purest of all the poets; set apart ar 
dedicated, as it were, to the highest and noblest services. His 
morning studies, “often ere the sound of any bell awaken men to 
labour or devotion,” remind us of his own exquisite deseripuion 
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His first ocenpation was reading in the Hebrew Bible, and w 
studies, musick and exercise, varied and interposed, the day 
over in sober intellectual gratification and delight. His “ cele 
patroness”’ sometimes 

* Brought nig 





htly to his ear” 
the strains of paradise, and he knew and felt that these were insf 
rations which “after times would not willingly let die.’ His 

a trie poem, “acomposition and pattern of the best and honour 
things.” Edueated with great care from the “ laureate frat 
poets,.”” riper years and the ceaseless round of study led him 
beautifully describes it, to the shady spaces of philosophy, and 

to the divine volumes of Plato and Xenophon. He imbibed a portio! 
of that delicate, romantick gallantry predominant in the Italian poets: 
but what with Dante and Petrarch was an ardent, inextingui=!a 
passion, with Milton was but a dream of fancy—a beautiful but ex 
admiration of female loveliness and perfection. Hence his vo 
glided away amid his academick bowers, without any permanent 
attachment; and, in after years, the robnst, intellectual character o! 
his mind, his love of fame and of his country, must have led him to 
look with pity and contempt upon those who could consi 








* The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade.” 
He was unhappy in his first marriage—unhappy in his children 
and his life had fallen on evil days and evil tongues. He was alone, 
blind, and aged, with none to meet his enemies in the gate. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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I WANDERED BY THE BROOK-SIDE. 





BY R. M. MILNES. 





I wandered by the brook-side, 
I wandered by the mill, 

I could not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy whee! was still. 

There was no burr of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird— 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


I sat beneath the elm-tree, 
I watched the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, 
I did not feel afraid ; 
For | listened for a footfall, 
I listened for a word— 
But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


He came not—no, he came not, 
The night came on alone, 

The little stars sat one by one, 
Each on his golden throne ; 

The evening air past by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirred,— 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 


Fast, silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind, 
A haad was on my shoulder, 
I knew its touch was kind; 
It drew me nearer—nearer— 
We did not speak a word, 
But the breathing of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS, 





A sertter.—Captain King, an early governour of New South 
Wales, was waited on by a country setuer for the loan of a man to 
assist him in shingling his house. ‘* Come to me,” said the gover- 
nour, “in six weeks’ time, when the harvest is over, and I will find 
aman for you.’ Accordingly at the end of the time the settler, 
who does not appear to have been a man of much personal industry, 
again presented himself. ** Go into that room,”’ said the governour, 
“and you will see him.” Aftera few minutes the man returned, say- 
ing he could not find him, though he had looked all about the room 
—even under the table and behind the sofa. ** Not find him,” said 
Captain King, “how is that!’ Come with me ; I will soon find 
him for you.”’ ‘Then, leading him a second time into the room, he 
made him look into a large mirror that was over the mantelpiece, 
“That is the man to shingle your house,” said he; ** take him with 
you, quick, and see that he does it.” 

Wies.—The full-bottomed flowing wig of the reign of Louis 
XIV. known, at the time, as a long Duvilher, from the name of a 
celebrated French wig-maker, was the invention of a French cour- 
lier to conceal some deformity in the shoulders of the Dauphin. It 
was introduced into England soon after the Reformation. A wig 
of this sort was an expensive part of dress ; we are told that Steele's 
dress wig cost fifty pounds. It appears from a note in Hawkin's 
“History of Musick,” that it was common, in the beginning of the 
last century, for gentlemen to comb their wigs even in publick 
places, and that they carried their combs in their pockets to display 
this act of gallantry. 

Persevere.—If a seaman should put about every time he en- 
counters a head wind, he would never make a voyage. So he who 
permits himself to be batiled by adverse circumstances, will never 
make headway in the voyage of life. A sailor uses every wind to 
propel his vessel ; so sould the young man learn to trim his sails 
and guide his bark, that even adverse gales should fill its belaying 
canvass and send it forward on its onward course 

Reriectrion.—Chariotte, said a gentleman to his daughter one 
day, you are really too giddy, and I fear never give yourself time 
for reflection. ** *Pon honour, then, pa,” replied the young lady, laugh- 
ing, * you may make yourself perfectly easy on that account, for I 








generally spend half the dav at the looking-glass 

Noses.—The Russian minister to the United States, is called 
Somonosoff, (saw my nose off) An aéfaché of the same legation 
in Washington, Blowmanozorf, (blow my nose off.) Besides which, 
we have Col. Kutmanosoff, of the imperial guard, (cut my uose off.) 
Marshal Pullmanosoff, (pull my nose off) General Nozebegun, 
(nose begone,) and many others 

Sinsutar Notice.—The following notice was once posted up on 
the estate of a noble marquis in Kent :—Notice is hereby given, 
that the marquis of Camden (on account of the backwardness of 
the harvest) will not shoot himself nor any of his tenants ull the 
sixteenth of September 

Musicat taste —At a trial of skill in between the 
cuckoo and the nightingale, the ass was chosen an umpire. After 
each had done his best, the sagacious ass declared that the night- 
ingale sung extremely well; but for a good plain song, the cuckoo 
was far his superiour 

SipewaLks IN paRis.—A gentleman recently writing from Paris 
“In the best streets in this city they have lately got side- 
They are 


singing 





says 
walks, and the folks are mightily pleased with them.” 
certainly very handy conveniences about a city 

A coop yeoman.—He improveth his land to a double value by 
his good husbandry Some grounds that wept with water or 
frowned with thorns, by draining the one, and clearing the other, he 
maketh both to laugh and sing with corn 

Vakiery of THE GENUS HoMo.—One of the cheap periodicals 
gravely informs its readers, that Toulouse is a large town—contain- 
ing about sixty thousand inhabitants buat entirely of brick. 

Josern eititon—Writer to the Signet, was an early friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, and a man of genuine humour. Calling on him 
one day in his writing-office, Scott said, * Why, Joseph, this place 
is as hot as an oven.”” * Well,” quoth Gillon, ‘and is it not here 
that | make my bread !” 

TRanquitiity or Minp.—A_ pervading tranquillity is generaliy 
the characteristick of the first order of minds, as restlessness is of 
the second. 
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How To INTRODUCE A PAS DE DEUX INTO 4 NEW Piece. —*] must 
have a dance of some kind, you know,” said Mr. Folair to Nickleby 
** You'll have to introduce one for the phenomenon, so you'd better 
make ita pas de deux, and save time.” * There's vothing easier 
then that,” said Mr. Lenville, observing the disturbed looks of the 

| young dramatist. ‘Upon my word, I don’t see how it’s to be done,” 
rejoined Nicholas. ‘* Why, isn’t it obvious!” reasoned Mr. Len- 
ville. ‘Gadzooks, who can help seeing the way to do it '—you 
astonish me! You get the distressed lady, and the little child, and 
the attached servant, into the poor lodgings, don’t you! Well, look 
here. The distressed lady sinks into a chair, and buries her face in 
her pocket handkerchief. * What makes you weep, mamuna !" 
the chiid. ‘Don't weep, mamma, or you'll make me weep too! 
‘And me,’ says the faithful servant, rubbing his eves with tis arm 
‘What can we do to raise your spirits, dear mamma !" says the 
little child. * Ay, what can we do” says the faithful servant. ‘Ob, 
Pierre,’ says the distressed lady, * would that I could shake off these 
painful thoughts !" *Tiy, ma‘am, try,’ says the faithful servant ; 
‘rouse yourself, maiam; be amused.’ ‘] will,’ says the lady, ‘1 
will learn to suffer with fortitude. Do you remember that dance, 
my honest friend, which, in happier days, you practised with tus 
sweet angel! It never failed to calm my spirits then. Oh! let me 
see it once again before I die!’ ** There it is—cue for the band, 
before I die—and off they go. That’s the regular thing, isn’t it, 
Temmy?” “ That's it,” replied Mr. Folair. * ‘The distressed lady, 
overpowered by old recollections, faints at the end of the dance, and 
you close in with a picture.” 

ESTIMATION OF THE MARINER'S COMPASS IN CHINA.—AIl the junks 
which are employed on the ocean carry the marner’s compass, 
although it does not appear to give the Chinese navigators conti- 
dence, as they never, if they can avoid it, steer boldly out to sea, but 
keep as much as possible within sight of land) The Chinese con- 
sider that they were the inventors of this inestimable little instru- 
ment, and it cannot be denied that they have had it in use for many 
centuries. According to Klaproth, the knowledge of this instro- 
ment was communicated to the Arabs by the Chinese, and itro- 
duced into Europe by the crusades. However much they may fail 
to rely on its virtues, they appear to be sufficiently aware of 1 
It is considered as a deity, and they treat it as they do 
Pieces of scented ghos-stick 
whale 
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powers. 
the others, with great ceremonial 
are kept constantly burning around it, as in the ghos-houses ; 
sacrifices of the youngest tlesh and the finest fruits are oflered to it 
Here, ignorance appears to be the parent of superstition ; but it is 
to be hoped that a knowledge of the laws of nature may open their 
eves to the wisdom and excellence of the works of the Creator. — 
Fan- Qui in China, by CJ. Downing 

Harrep oF THE SPANIARDS FoR THE FRENCH.—*“* I ought at once 
to have known you were no braggart gavacho,” said the landlord, by 
your not making a noise on entering the house, calling for every- 
thing, and abusing everybody. How do you think one of these geutry, 
who came into Spain as friends, to tranquillize the country, behaved 
to our alealde? The Frenchman wanted a billet, and finding the 
office shut, went to the alca/de’s house for it. The alealde was at 
dinner, with a couple of friends; he begged the officer to be seated, 
saying he would send for the escritane and have a billet made out 
for hun. * And am I to keep waiting for your clerk '’ said the French- 
man ; ‘a pretty joke, indeed.’ * He will be here in an instant,’ said 
the alcalde ; ‘pray have a little patience, and be seated.’ * Patience, 
indeed !’ exclaimed the other, ‘ make the billet out directly yoursel/, 
or I'll pall the house about your ears!’ *Juio! senor,’ replied 
the mayor ; ‘do you not see that I am at dinner’ * What are you 
at now,’ said the Frenchman ; and laying hold of one corner of the 
table-cloth, he drew it, plates, dishes, glasses, and everything, off 
the table. Thisis the way our French friends behave to us!""—Srolt's 
Ronda and Granada. 

“TAKE CARE OF THE PAINT.’—We were highly diverted last 
night to see a loafer, who had got his Christmas load on a little ear 
lier than common, stagg¢ ring along as though the street was alto- 
gether too narrow for his particular style of walking. He finally 
“fetched up” against the side of a house which had been newly 
painted, his shoulder coming in contact first, and his left hand, as a 
stay, hitting next with a force which would have nearly upset an 
omnibus. Shoving himself clear by a vigorous etlort, and taking one 
of those circles, which none but a drunken man can do, before he 
finally brought up all standing, he took one glimpse at his shoulder, 
another at the house, and a third at his hand, and exclaimed, * Well, 
that’s a careless trick, in whoever painted that house, to leave it 
standing out al! night for people to run against.” 

Tae piner-ovut.—The diner-out must have a most passionate love 
for children. He must so comport himself that when lis name shall 
be announced, every child in the mansion shall set up a vell—a 
scream of rapture—shall rush to him—pull his coat-tails—elunb on 
his back—twist their fingers m his hair—snatch his watch from his 
pocket; and, while they rend his super-Saxony—joad his shoulders— 
uncurl his wig—and threaten instant destruction to his repeater, the 
diner-out must stifle the agony at his heart and his pocket, and to 
the feebly expressed fears of the mamma, that the * children are 
troublesome,” the diner-out must call into every corner of his tace 
a look of the most seraphick delight, and witha very chuckle assure 
the anxious parent that * the little rogues are charming !” 


Esq. 











Puntsnine a sustice.—Lord Hinchinbroke, the Cynthio of the 
“ Tatler,” was a gay and dissipated nobleman of Queen Anne's 
reign. The following anecdote of him, we are assured by contem- 
porary writers, is true. An old Justice in Westminster had com 


mitted him to the roundhouse for a drunken frolick, and obliged 
him to pay for some windows which he had broken on the oceasion 








Soon after his lordship knocked up the justice at midnight, alleging 
business of importance, which could not admit of delay. The 
magistrate made his appearance, after some time, in lis furred 
gown and double night-cap ; when his lords!up told him that he had 


had the misfortune that evenmg to tear lus rutile, and had ouly 
called on his honour to borrow a pin 
~When, upon mature deliberation, you 


be done, do it boldly; and do not 


VIRTUE WITHOUT FEAR 
are persuaded a thing is fit to 
affect privacy in it, or concern yourse if at all what impertine 
For if the thing be 


nt cen 
sures or reflections the world will pass upon it 
not just and innocent, it ought not to be attempted at all, though 
never so secretly ; and if it be, you do very foolishly of those who 
will themselves do ill, in censuring and condemning what yeu do 
well. —Epictetus. 

Goop.—The mistakes of a layman are like the errours of a pocket 
watch, which affects only an individual; but when a clergyman 
errs, it is like the town clock going wrong—he misleads a mul- 


i titude. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 





SHE'S LAID IN THE RaRTH! 


Sue's laid in the earth! bet her bright spirit soars 


Tv the regions of bliss, from these sorrowful shores ; 








She moved, im her beauty, an angel while here, 


And I saw she was form’d for a happier sphere 


Oh, sad are the sighs for her absence | heave, 

And sad are my tears—though ‘us fruitless to grieve , 
Yet oft, through the dark mists of sorrow, | see 

In faney, my Mary still smiling on me ! 

Wherever | go, there's no object 1 trace 

Can tear from my mind her loved form or her face ; 
Nor time can my soul in forgetfulness ste Pi 


Her dream-wafted image still smiles on my sleep 


In nights calm and clear, ‘mid the br 


cht orbs I try 
To trace her blest home in the beautitul sky 4 

And I geze on some star, till in fanev I see 

' 


on me LUT 


Her far-shinmg spirit still smiling 


TOPICKS FOR THOUGHT 


his own grave the full enjoyment of health and faculty, plunging 
with full conscrousness into a state of existence the nature of which 
is to US a mystery, there was something scarcely less painful in con- 
sidering the motives of many of whom this mournful exbibiuen of 
man in his worst point of view was attended. We allude to the 
numbers of respectably dressed females, who seemed collected there 
for the purpose of Reflecting 
that in the old country no females attend such spectacles exe ept 
those of totally depraved and viewwus habits, that the delicacy and 
sensibility of the sex can neither delight in such scenes, nor be 
thereby improved, we feel bound to ca!! upon their fathers, brothers, 
may be, to prevent their appearance ina 
place which ought not to yield them either delight or profit, and where 
st at their 


Harrowing a thing as it is to behold a fellow-creature walking to 


beholding SUTIN pleasurable sight 


or husbands, as the case 


they can expect no other tec ling than those of bitter disg 
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Miaritt’s Colonization and Christianity 
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any other race, 


slowworm possesses the curious property of causing its light 


‘ 
to cease at will Dr. Burmeister mentions the curious fact, that 
while catehing some of the flying species in his hat, they have so 
suddenly and entirely ceased to ne, that he has fancied that they 
must have escaped When disturbed these insects emit a bright 
but frequently mterrupted light; and whe lanl upon their backs 
they shine without intermission, in consequence of the contmual 
motion in the endeavours of the mmsect to regain ts positon — 
Westrrood'’s Classi fu on of Insects 

Reserve is generally the conse juence health, or gnef of 
some kind, which makes people low spirite d, tumid, and suspicious 
Travellug or tre locomotion las generally the efleet of setuing 
the blood in healthy flow, and dissipating mental as well as bodily 
HAPUrities 

The torrent and the blast can mar the loveliest scenes in nature. 
War, with his rothless hand, may rival the elements in their work 
of destraction; but it is passion alone that can lay waste the human 
heart; the whirlwind and the flood have duration in their existence, 
and have bounds for their fury, the earth reeovers from the devasta- 
tion of the conflict, with a fertility that seems enneched by the blood 
of its victims; but there are fee! that no human agency can 
lint, and mental wounds w i are beyond the art of man to heal 

Coos 

It is the unfortunate tendency of leerary halits to enamour the 
studious of the seclusion of the closet, and to render them more 
conversant with the philosophy and erudition of bygone times, than 
with the sentiments and fee sof their fellow-men Vudden 

Friendship, the wine of life, should, bke a well-stocked cellar, be 
continually renewed ; and it is consolatory to thik that although 
we cans ym add what will equal the generous first growth of our 
youth, vet frendship becomes insensibly old in moch less time than 
is commonly imagined, and not many years ere required to make tt 
mellow and } leasa 1, warmth wi lrodoult make a very considerable 
ditlerence ; men of aflectionate temper and breht fancy, will coalesce 
a great deal sooner than those who are ¢ and cold Boswell 

Lady- Day, or Day of the Blessed Vigu, of the Roman catholicks, 
was heretofore dedicated to Cybele. “It was called Hilana,” says 
Macrobius, “on account of the joy occasioned by the arrival of the 
t nox, when the liht Was aboutto « ecod the darkness m du a 


i 
tion:”’ and from the 





sume athe m= well as trom Lampr dius, it 
appears that it was of the Mater Detim Morcover, ina 
(ireek Commentary upen Dhonveras, cited by Dempster, in his Ro 


} 
t lestiva 





man Antiquities, it is asserted, * that the Hilaria wos a festival in 
honour of the motherol the g ds, which was proper to the Romans.” 

Never to hear patiently of evil, nor speak that which 1s mischiev- 
ous and wicked ; to utter no hes, prevarications, or hypocrisy ; to 
nse no deceit nor over-reaching in trade or dealing, never oppress 
the weak and humble, nor offer violence to your neighbour; to keep 
your hands trom pulteri and the x2 and ta no way to injure a tel- 
low -creature ~Brahm al Books 

Women should be acquainted that no beauty has any charms but 


and thet a gracefulness in the manners 
that meekness 


that 


the inward one of the mind, 


is much more engaging than that of thei persons ; 





and modesty are the true and lasting ornaments; for she has 


these, is qualified as she onght to be for the management of a family, 
for the educating her children, for an aflection for her husband, and 
submvtting to a prodent way of living "These only are the charms 
that render wives amiable, and give them the best title to our 
respect.- ky telus 

The Abbe Maury, «ho had rendered himself obnoxious to the de- 
mocrats, during the French revolution, was one night seized by the 


mob, who looked around for a lamp-post to suspend him on. “ Pray, 
my good frends,” said the abbé, * were vou to hang me to that lamp- 
post, do yor think that you would see any the clesrer for itt” This 


well-timed wit softened the rabble and saved his life. 





s 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LOVE FILLS A BLISSFUL MEASURE. 


Love fills a blissful measure, 
But ah! before we sip, 
The urchin, for his pleasure, 
May snatch it from the lip : 
Not smiles alone have power 
On buds that passion rears ; 
They seek both sun and shower, 
And love sends smiles and tears 


Though love’s a tyrant ever, 

His reign is in the heart ; 
Whose strings we'd sooner sever 
Than lose the pleasing smart : 
We love through life’s commotion, 
And oft, ’mid doubts and fears, 
(Like beauty from the ocean) 
Our bliss is born of tears. 


When fortune’s storms are sweeping, 
And moon-like friendship’s light 
Shines coldly on our weeping, 
Nor lasts through sorrow’s night : 
When dove-like peace flies from us, 
Till o’er our cloudy fears, 
Love builds his bow of promise 
Above the flood of tears! L. L. . 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


MR. BEVERLEY LEE; 
OR, THE DAYS OF THE SHIN-PLASTERS. 


“ Who's in or out, who moves the grand machine, 
Nor stirs my curiosity nor spleen ; 
Secrets of state no more | wish to know 
Than secret movements of a puppet show ; 
Let but the puppets move, I’ve my desire, 
Unseen the hand which guides the master wire.”—Churchill. 


** The benefits he sow'd in me, met not 
Unthankful ground, but yielded him his own 
With fair increase ; and sull I glory in 1t."—Massinger. 


“ The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies.”—Shakspeare. 

WA LL-sTREET was in commotion. The pavements of that busy, 
bustling mart were crowded with brokers, bank-directors, mer- 
chants, speculators, politicians, editors, and all the other representa- 
tives of the commercial metropolis. Care and anxiety were written 
on every countenance. It was a time of unusual embarrassment. 
Commerce, trade, ard all the resources of the country were paralyzed 
Discontent and murmurings were heard in every quarter. There 
was a panick. 

“ General Jackson has destroyed the country !” 

“ Mr. Biddle has curtailed our discounts!” said another 

** All contidence is lost!" said a third. 

“ And every merchant in New-York must fail!” said a fourth. 

“We are on the eve of a revolution!” ejaculated a patriotick 
little stock-jobber, the chairman of a ward meeting; “and if we 
don’t do away with the government, the government will do away 
with us; therefore, I say, down with the government!” 

* Down with the bank!” responded an administration worthy near 
him, with equal fervour and patriotism 

“Neither the government nor the bank are answerable for the 


said one 


present condition of things,” said a meddling lite secretary of an 
insurance company, who stepped in as mediator between the con- 
tending parties. 

* To what is it owing, then!" asked they. 

* To the great fire of the sixteenth of December, which destroyed 
one section of our city and twenty millions of property.” , 

** Not at all,” said the editor of a political journal, who was sup- 
posed to know everything, past, present and to come. * Our cala- 
mities are owing to the enormous speculations which have taken 
place in real estate. We were 
buying lots in the moon and laying out lithographick cities in the 


We needed a check of some sort. 


stars, and the consequence ts a revulsion unparalleled in our annals.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by the news that some 
twenty new bankruptcies had occurred among the oldest mercantile 
heuses in the city ; that one bank had stopped payment, and that a 
run had been commenced on the others. All was confusion and dis- 


may. Individuals were seen hurrying to and fro with bags of coin 


| 


‘|| the money depositories were closed, might be seen lingering around 
|| the bulletins of the newspaper-offices knots of anxious, discontented 
| spirits, talking over the events of the day and anticipating the hor- 


rours of the morrow. 

It was in one of these little assemblies that Mr. Beverley Lee, a 
handsome, fashionable, light-hearted young fellow,a contributor to the 
periodicals and an author of no mean celebrity, became a participator 
in the all-engrossing conversations of the times. Mivins, an opulent, 
influential broker, who was accounted ‘‘a good man” on ‘change, and 
proudly denominated in that vicinity ‘‘a bear,” took him by the but- 
ton, and pointing out the ruins of a building that had fallen to the 
ground not long before, said— 

“That, sir, is now all that remains of those who were nick-named 
the Rothschilds of this country.” 

“Tam sorry for their misfortunes,” said Lee. 

«Sorry !”” rejoined the broker, “if my wish could have been re- 
alized, not only they, but all the Jews in New-York should be buried 
in the ruins.” 

“Why so?” said Belmont, a calm, dignitied, silvery-haired, fee- 


l ble old gentleman, who stood next to Lee, and who had been listen- 


ing to their discourse without taking any part in tt. 
“* Because,” said Mivins, raising his voice and clenching his 


|| hand with strong emotion, ‘in my opinion, it’s a part of the reli- 


, 


gious creed of a Jew to cheat a Christian.” 

“The Christian religion did not teach you that precept,” said 
Belmont, mildly, a slight flush passing over his fine countenance as 
he turned upon his heel to depart 

“Stop, sir,” said Mivins, placing his hand upon the old gentle- 
man’s shoulder and detaining him, * if you mean anything by what 
you have just said, you mean to insult me, and thus I resent it,” 
added he, furiously, spitting upon his garments. 

Belmont instantly rushed upon his assailant, and Lee, perceiving 


| his danger, flung himself between the parties just in time to receive 


/| upon his honour with his blood 


upon their shoulders, of which they had just been draining the banks. | 


Idle rumours were everywhere circulated 

The president of one of the banks had committed suicide, and 
others had absconded with the moneys committed to their trust 
Mobs were forming to lay waste all the monied institutions of the 
city, and to tumble the buildings about the ears of their officers 
The mayor had called out the military to preserve the publick peace. 
The pulice patroled the streets by day, and the watch was doubled 
by night. The citizens of New-York were in dread of fire and 
the sword. 

The hour of three, r. w., when all business ordinarily ceases in 
Wall-street, at length arrived 
nient things in the world, (ouly when you want them, particularly on 
rainy days, they are either full or going the wrong way,) rumbled 
over the pavements. The multitude began to scatter; but, long after 


The omnibuses, those most conve- 





the blow aimed at his new acquaintance full upon his own stalwart 
bosom. A scuffle ensued; but the parties were soon separated 
Not, however, until cards had been exchanged and the residence of 
That evening Mivins was waited up- 
on with acartel, and a meeting appointed for the morning. Lee did 
not retire to rest until late that might; his mind was filled with con- 
It was the first time his person had ever been 


each individual ascertained. 


tending emotions. 
profaned by a blow, and he was on the eve of washing out the stain 
Of all characters on earth, he de- 
tested that of a duellist most; but he was young, ardent, and full of 
those false notions of honour which have deprived the world of some 
of its brightest ornaments. The few hours that were left him be- 
fore the meeting, were employed in making his testament and in 
writing to one who was dearer to him than life. To her he enclosed 
a lock of his hair, and a tear fell upon its glossy brightness at the 
thought that they might never meet again. 

At the break of day, which was cold, comfortless and misty, two 
small boats were seen shooting across the Hudson river towards 
the Jersey shore. Lee and 
As 
the parties were about taking their stations, they were interrupted by 


They arrived at nearly the same time. 
Mivins stood upon the bloodstained spot where Hamilton fell 


the sudden appearance of the venerable Belmont, who had been the 
innocent cause of their meeting. Approaching Lee he said— 
** Young man, this quarrel is mine ;" and, turning to Mivins, he 
continued, “from you, sir, 1 expect atonement for the affront you 
put on me yesterday.” 

**T came here,” replied Mivins, “ to fight, not to talk. Finding my- 
self in the wrong, however, | am willing to make such atonement as 
is in my power. Of you, sir, | ask pardon for what was done in a 
moment of excitement, and which, I hope, your generosity will 
forgive.” 

Mr. Belmont received his apology, and they approached Mr. Lee, 
who stood pistol in hand waiting the result of their conversatiea 

“Mr. Lee,” said the broker, * if a voluntary apology will be ac- 
cepted by you for an insult which I certainly never intended, | am 
prepared to make one.” 

* Proceed, sir,”’ said Lee. 

“ The blow, sir, was not directed at you, but at this gentleman. 
I sincerely regret what has happened, and as an evidence of my con- 
viction that I was to blame, allow me to state in the presence of 
these gentlemen, that had not this interruption taken place, | in- 
tended to have received your fire unreturned ; and, if I were livir g, 
to have made the concessions which I now freely tender.” 

Lee took the broker's proffered hand and they all returned to the 
boat of Mr. Belmont 
Mr. Lee— 

* You, sir, have done me a service, and I have registered it, 
‘where every day I'll turn the leaf to read it.’ Like the Indian mis- 


When they were seated, Belmont said to 


sionary, * injuries I write on sand, but benefits upon marble.” 

Lee did not reply, but there was something in Mr. Belmont's 
tone and manner that strangely interested him, and he returned the 
pressure of his hand with all the warmth of glowing fnendship 

But little of moment occurred on the wate rexcept meeting, when 
about half way across, a mysterious-looking craft running foul of a 
schooner in the mist, which it was afterwards ascertained contained 
the burly person of old Hays and a posse of police-otlicers, making 
their way to the scene of action; but, as usual, these worthies were 
too late to prevent the violation of the law ora breach of the peace 

After the veritable events, which, like faithful chroniclers we have 
just recorded, a scene of confusion took place in the city of New- 
York which baffles all description. The banks suspended specie 
payments; gold and silver were at a high premium. The town 


| Was inundated with a species of small paper currency, issued by 





| every individual wishing to make money, specimens of which have 


been preserved as curiosities to the present day. These were smal] 
pieces of paste-board commonly called ,** shin-plasters,” having 
printed thereon in Roman capitals, “ good for six and a quarter cents,” 
orany other sum which seemed good to the person issuing the same, 
and having his own christian and sirname legibly written in the right 
hand corner of the paper. These circulated as freely among the com. 
munity as omnibus tickets or bank notes, and possessed really about 
as much intrinsick value. 

The term shin-plaster originated with an old soldier of the revo. 
lutionary war, who, after fighting the battles of his country, was 
left to penury and want by a government, who paid him for his 
services in what was commonly denominated, “ continental money,” 
which, after the peace, it refused to redeem. This old soldier had 


| received a wound upon the leg at the battle of “ Bunker Hill,” and 


believing that the money was printed upon paper of an adhesire 
quality, and knowing it to be good for nothing else, he was in the 
habit of dressing his wound with the rags, and calling them “ shin. 
plasters ;” hence the name, which will always stick to them to the 
end of the world. 

The city, as we said, was in commotion. The inhabitants 
Every one appeared to be acting a part 
” The example set by 


seemed beside themselves. 
in the great comedy of the “ Road to Ruin. 
the merchant was followed by all other classes. Stopping payment 
was universal. All business was at a stand still. Men assembled 
in clusters on the corners of the streets. Argument ran high, and 
the everlasting words of General Jackson—Tammany-Hall—The 
Monster—Bribery and Corruption—Nick Biddle—Veto—Pewter 
Mug—Ruin—Loco-Foco—Real Estate—Henry Clay—The Peo- 
ple—Fanny Wright—and other villanous compounds, were dinned 
into the ears of all who would listen to them. Enormous hand-bills 
were posted about the city, calling publick-meetings in the Park 
Committees of ten thousand were appointed to go to Washington 
and Albany. Processions of tatterdemalions moved through the 
streets with bands of musick and colours flying. ‘Those who had 
notes to pey were shinning it to borrow the money. If they suc- 
ceeded, the notes were paid ; if not, they were laid over, and nothing 
more was thought of the matter. Men of all professions, callings, 
and occupations, were idle, except the notaries, who fattened on 
the distresses of all around them, and were busy from the time the 
banks closed until late in the evening, protesting the notes of all 
unfortunate makers of the same who were unable to cancel them 
as they had promised. 

Woful were the misgivings of the merchants; woful were the 
forebodings of the mechanick ; and wofal were the apprehensions 
and countenances of all misguided victims who had speculated in 
building lots and lithographick cities ! 

Mr. Beverley Lee, we are sorry to say, was one of this latter 
class. On his leaving college, he came into possession of fifty 
thousand dollars. Being an embryo author, whose craft taught him 
to build castles in the air—a man of fancy—young, ardent, and 
inexperienced, and hearing what immense fortunes had been 
amassed by speculating in lots, in an evil hour he attended 4 sale o! 
real estate at the ** Merchants’ Exchange.” 

He bought lots on the Avenues—he bought lots at Harlem—he 
bought lots at New-Brighton—he bought lots at Skaneateles—he 
bought lots at Jamaica—he bought !ots at Buffalo—he bought lots 
at Cahawba—he bought lots at T’exas—and, in short, he bought! 
He had building lots, and water lots, and all sorts of lots. 





all over. 
He was the owner of towns, villages and counties 
To obtain these invaluable privileges, he had paid every farthing 


of his fifty thousand dollars, had given his notes for several h 





thousands, and mortgaged his estate to an unimaginable amount 

He was a great landholder—one of the lords of the soi. His 

word was good en ‘change. Bank directors took their hats off to 

him. Dealers in fancy stocks greeted him with smiles; and Mr 

Beverley Lee was a man estimated to be worth millions of dollars 

What the 
A 


people thought of Mr. Beverley Lee, Mr. Beverley Lee thought o! 


While this delusion lasted, everything went swimmingly. 


himself. 
rich, enormously rich, and to become so too all of a sudden, and 
Mr. Beverley Lee purchased a town- 


It was an exceedingly agreeable thing to be rich—rery 


without the least exertion. 
house, a country-house, a villa on the banks of the Hudson, and ! 
embellished his mansions with gorgeous furniture. He gave enter 
tainments to his friends, and regaled them with costliest viands 
He rolled in riches. It was pleasant—very 

Time, however, that rigid schoolmaster, taught Mr. Beverley Lee 
a lesson, which it would have been better for him had he soouet 
He knew he had become suddenly rich, but it never 
True, he 


learned. 
occurred to him that he might become suddenly poor 


bad read that riches take to themselves wings and fly away; dv! 





he had read that passage as applicable to other men, not to 
When the veto came, he opened his eyes, and began to look about 
him. He feared there would be a storm, but he did not look tors 
tornado. First came the assessors, and demanded of him a thump- 
ing sum of money for opening streets and improving his property 
rhis Mr. Beverley Lee paid, thinking it very kind in them to ‘ake 
such good care of his interests, considering he had not the honovt 
of their acquaintance. Next came the tax-gatherers, with large 
demands, which Mr. Beverley Lee cancelled with rather a sorty 
grace. Then came the holders of mortgages for their interest, 
which drained Mr. Beverley Lee of his last shilling, and he was 
obliged to have recourse to the banks for a new discount to kee} 
up appearances 

This he readily obtained, and things went on very well with Mr 
Beverley Lee, until the banks were compelled to deny him further 
| favours. Then his difficulties began to thicken. The notes he 
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had given for his property fell due one after the other, and were 
protested. In walked the auctioneer, and began to knock down his 
beautiful furniture, his library, his racing-stud, his country-house, 
his town-house, and everything that was his, real or imaginary. 
His lots, building and water, reverted to their original owners ; and 
Mr. Beverley Lee, was, in the year eighteen hundred and thirty-six, 
obliged to “ waddle”’ out of Wail-street as ** lame a duck” as was 
ever hatched in that nest of disappointment and speculation. 


In an elegantly finished mansion near the Battery, about a year 
after the events just related, a family were seated round the 
evening fireside. Emily Withers was reclining on an ottoman, 
listening to the conversation of her parents and Mr. Larence 
Payne, a young attorney of small practice, but large expectations, 
who professed a great regard for the Withers in general, and the 
young lady in particular, who had on several occasions given him 
the most unequivocal proofs of her utter aversion. He, however, 
was not easily discouraged, and continued his visits, in the hopes of 
one day possessing not only the heart, but, what was of more conse- 
quence to him, the fortune of the lady. 

Emily, was a lovely, dark-eyed girl, and the reigning belle and 
beauty of the town. She was an only child, and the sole hope of 
her fond and doting parents. She was very beautiful, and throngs 
of admirers had sought her hand in vain. On her first entrance into 
society, she was a light-hearted, merry creature, full of mirth and 
good-humour , but of late and wherefore, none could tell, a sad 
depressing melancholy had taken possession of her thoughts ; and, 
as she leaned her head upon her hand, which was buried in her 
luxuriant tresses, the most casual might ebserve that all was not at 
ease about her heart. She was listening, we said, to the conver- 
sation; and when Mr. Lee’s name was mentioned, a crimson flush 
stole over the pearly texture of her face and bosom, which spoke 
more truly than words, that she listened with an interest she in vain 
endeavoured to conceal 

“T do not think,” said Mr. Withers, “that Mr. Lee is the man 
you have represented him.” 

“fT am sure he is not,” said his wife; and the eyes of Emily 
kindled with emotion as her mother spoke. 

* What !" said Payne, “ did he not cheat all his creditors, and 
run away ?” 

“T have heard that his failure was owing to the fall of real 
estate,” said Mr. Withers. 

“ And from whom did you hear that?” inquired Payne. 

“From my friend Mivins, the broker, with whom you may recol- 
lect he had a duel, which—” 

“ Ended in smoke,” said the attorney, with a smile, intended to 
convey a stronger meaning than his words expressed. 

“ Vet, in that affair, Mivins said he behaved like a man of the 
strictest honour.” 

“Honour!” said the attorney, emphatically; yet, at the same 
time, drawling out the word Iago-like, as ‘though there was some 
hidden monster in his thought.’ 

“Yes, sir, honour. Mivins says that affair bound him to Lee 
for ever, and that he would endorse his honour with his life. He 
also declared that, when he heard of Lee’s embarrassments, he 
would have assisted him to the utmost extent of his means, if he 
could have found him; but he had disappeared, and no one knew 
whither he had gone." 

“Mivins, you know, my dear,” said he to his wife, * though an 
impetuous, hasty man, has a noble, generous heart.”’ 

“He has, indeed, my dear,” replied Mrs. Withers. During the 
last part of this conversation, Emily had, unperceived by any one. 
unfolded a small billet-doux, which contained a lock of dark giossy 
hair; and a liquid pearl shot into her eye as she recalled the image 
of him who had sent it, and read over the kind words of affection 
that accompanied the treasured relick. Looking up, she noticed that 
the eyes of the attorney were riveted upon her; she hastily con- 
cealed the note in her bosom, and turned upon him a glance of cold 
contempt and indignation. 

“Do you know, Mr. Payne,” inquired Mrs. Withers, ** what 
became of Mr. Lee after his failure *” 

“T know nothing more than I have told you,” said Payne. ‘1 
could not keep the run of him. He gave me leg-bail for the last 
suit I brought against him, which | believe was all the bail he had 
wo give. I wish I could catch him now.” 

“What for?” asked Withers. 

“To lock him up.” 

“ Why 7°" 

“ Because I never liked him.” 

* What offence has he given you *”’ 

“ None ; but I always considered him a man of shallow parts—a 
self-conceited, inflated coxcomb—a bankrupt, who defrauded Lonest 
people out of their just demands, and who proved himself a coward, 


byrunning away from those whom he had not the courage to face. 

Emily rose from her seat, her eyes flashing fire, and her lip 
quivering like a rose-leaf in a storm 

“Silence, sir! I wonder you do not blush to slander the mnocent 
in their absence. I am ashamed to have remained here so Jong to 
hear him abused. ‘A man of shallow parts!’ If you possessed 
but a moiety of his mind, you might be a gentleman. ‘A coward,’ 
sir' It would be more than your pernicious soul is worth, to 
breathe that in his presence 
fortunes your triumph? I'll not hear you, sir,” continued Emily, 
as the crest-fallen attorney was about to reply. ‘ You have slan- 
dered the absent, and insulted those present ; and I wonder my pa- 
Tents have listened to you so loag.” As she spoke these words, 


O shame upon vou, to make his mis- 





she quitted the apartment, leaving her father and mother in mute 
astonishment, and the attorney rivited to the spot. 

The feelings of Payne may be imagined. He had missed the 
mark at which he aimed, and wounded the heart he hoped to win. 
He left the house shortly afterwards sunken in his own estimation, 
and seriously meditating a jaunt to Texas 


On the following afternoon, just before the hour of five, the wharf 
at the foot of Courtland-street was thronged with people of all de- 
scriptions, making their way out of the city. It was near the hour 
for the departure of the steamboats, and consequently carts, car- 
riages and omnibuses—men, women, and children—wheelbarrows, 
porters, carriers and news-boys, were crowded together promis- 
cuously. 

‘“* Here’s the Courier and Enquirer, sir.” 

** Here's the Star, sir; buy the good old mayor, sir, fora trifle. 

“ Three Americans for sixpence, sir.” 

* Sun, Transcript, Herald, and New Era.” 


* Baggage for West-Point, sir.” 

“ That's your bandbox, ma’am, which the porter smashed. I'll 
take care of it for you, ma’am.” 

* Do, Peter, that’s a good lad.” 

** All ashore that’s going.” 

* Haul in the plank.” 

W hiz—phiz—whiz 

« Let go that line—haul in.” 

And away darted the North America, like a foaming steed let 
loose, boldly and gallantly, out into the sparkling river 

Ding-a-ling-a-ling—* A! those as has not settled their fare, step 
Ding-a-ling. 


to the capting’s office and do it there 

And, by the time the passage is paid and the luggage recovered, 
the passengers find themselves splashing and dashing beneath the 
Palisades, some miles on their way to Albany. 

The departure of the steamboats from the city, ona clear summer's 
afternoon, is a beautiful sight. They all leave at the same hour, 
and they shoot from the innumerable piers out into the glassy stream 
in such numbers, that one would think half the population were 
slipping away, and wonder how it 1s they are not missed from thc 
metropolis. 

Among those on board the North America, were Mr. and Mrs 
Withers and their lovely daughter, who had just commenced the 
fashionable tour of the season. But their presence was forgotten 
or unnoticed, in the circulation of a report which spread like a panick 
among the passengers, that a notorious individual, of whom every 
body had heard, but whom nobody had seen, was on board. ‘This 
person had made more noise in the city of New-York, than any one 
who had lived since the abdication of Peter Stuyvesant. He of the 
Iron-mask—tbe author of Junius—the Great Unknown—had not 
excited more curiosity in their day and generation, than the mys- 
terious being of whom we are now writing. To that strange char- 
acter had been attributed all the manifold disasters of the country 
the hard times—the suspension of specie payments—the troubles 
of abolition, and every other evil that threatened the safety of the 
republick. He possessed a wonderful faculty for doing mischief, 
and what was more wonderful still, a sort of magical ubiquity, for 
he was here, there, and everywhere at the same time. At one moment 
he was in Wall-street, levelling the banks with staves and bludgeons ; 
at another, he was assaulting the arsenal of the state, (which, by the 


way, itis said he captured and imprisoned the commissary-general, 
his son George, and Cornelius the carpenter) He was a great 


** agitator,” and his name struck terrour to the hearts and souls of the 
Gothamites 
* Who could he be '” 


From what we have just said, the reader will at once perceive 


asked everybody ; but nobody knew. 





that ‘the man in the claret-coloured coat’ was on board the steamer 

But where he was, or what he was, or who he was, remained as 
profound a mystery as the philosopher's stone 

The shades of evening thickened among the Highlands, and the 
dew-dropping clouds hung like misty veils over the hill-tops, con- 
cealing their beauty and shrouding them from the sight. ‘The pas 
sengers retired to their cabins, and, nutwithstanding the curiosity of 
all, the man in the claret-coloured coat was nowhere to be seen, 
although it was ascertained to a certainty that he was on board 
The North America arrived in Albany before the break of day, 
and long ere any of the sleepers were stirring, that shadowy, invisibl: 
spirit had gone on shore and ** vanished into thin air.” 

Some said he was on his way to Canada to join the patriots ; and, 
for the peace of the good city of New-York, we not only hope the 
story is true, but that the arch-fiend in human shape may be shot 
there, and trouble our worthy fellow-citizens no more 

At Albany, Emily Withers and her parents took the cars for Sara- 
toga, where we shall leave them to drink the Hygeian-waters and 
pass away the sultry months of summer 

Seated in a gloomy apartment in a remote part of the town, was 
a poor author—pale and emaciated, and just recovering from a pro- 
tracted indisposition that had nearly brought him to the grave. He 
was conipleting a new work of fiction for the press of Lea and Blan- 
chard, who, with a liberality usual with those enlightened biblio- 
poles, when they discover undoubted geniusand unemployed talent, 
had paid for the work in advance, and thus prevented the author 
from starving while he wrote. A table, a few chairs, writing mate- 
rials, the works of Shakspeare, Walter Scott and Washington Ir- 
ving, were the principal articles in his room. The author's louse 
morning-gown, like himself, had seen better days; and his shirt- 
collar being unbuttoned and falling on his shoulders, disclosed a 


'\ throat and head that might have furnished a study for the sculptor. 


His pale features were occasionally lighted with a smile, and fire 


| kindled in his thoughtful eye as the rich treasures of his mind were 


poured upon the paper. The work was finished. He laid aside the 
pen, and leaning his head upon his hand, communed with himself 

**My task is accomplished. The desire of my heart is at length 
fulfilled, and though times have sadly changed with me, and the blind 
goddess proven herself a fickle jade indeed, yet I feel that by in- 
dustry and my pen, I may yet retrieve my sunken fortunes. Well, 
the past were pleasant days, but they have vanished, and with them 
all the hopes they inspired. Pain, penury, and disease have long 
exiled me from the world ; but I shall return to it again, a wiser, and, 
I trust, a better man. O Emily, why does your bright image mingle 
with all my fondest recollections of by-gone times’ You have for- 
gotten me now ; yet, how devotedly bave I loved. Proud, pas- 
sionate and wealthy, the world is all before you where to choose ; 
and, though in the hours of my prosperity, hope flattered me with the 
belief that you would one day be mine, it would be presumption 
No, Emily, that golden dream 1s over-—my heart is breaking 
at the thought that you never, never can be mine !" 

Little knew Mr. Lee, (it was he who spoke,) the heart of faithful, 
When her affections are once bestowed, 


now 


trusting, doting woman. 
she smiles at al! the reverses of the world, and her love endures 
when all else perishes. Woman's love is like the hardy ever-green 
of our own native groves, and looks as cheerful in the storms of 
winteras when the genial airs of spring-uume pla? around its branches, 
and all the other trees of the forest dress themselves in holiday ap- 
parel, amid the melody of birds and the silvery sounds of running 
waters 

Our author's revery was broken by a knock at the door of his apart- 
ment; he arose to let the intruder in, and the detested person of 
Larence Payne stood before him 

* So,” said the attorney, * Ihave found you atlast. Snug quar- 
ters these—quite out of the way of the bailiffs,eh, Mr. Leet Well, 
this 1s much better than paying notes, interest, assessments and 
taxes. Everything quite comfortable and snug, I declare.” 

*'To what,” said Lee, recovering from his surprise, “ am I in 
debted for this intrusion '” 
“Intrusion! Well, I like that phraseology. No intrusion at all— 


not in the least. I came by order of a court of law, and here are two 


bailiffs with writs in their pockets for you: So you see you are 
wanted and must go.” 

* If you were not beneath my notice, I would throw you out of 
the window for your impertinence,”’ said Lee. “ Solely on account of 
your insignificance, J let you escape !" 

* Excessively glad to hear it,’ said Mr. Larence Payne, as, with 
an oblique movement, he made the best of his way down stairs, fol- 
lowed by the sheriffs and their prisoner 

On their arrival at the City-hall, Mr. Lee was astonished to learn 
that every judgment against him had been cancelled on the record, 
and that he was free from debt and at liberty. At this unexpected 
news, the attorney, unperceived by any one, skulked away from the 
Hall, and was soon ina place of concealment 

Mr. Lee was lost in amazement at this unlooked-for stroke of 
good fortune. He breathed more freely than he had done for months 
It seemed as though a mountain of difficulty had been rolled from 
his mind; he was a new creature But who was his benefactor? 
What generous spirit was it that stepped forward in his moment of 
Was it Mivins, the 
Lee knew no other individual in the 


rreatest need and released him from bondage! 
woker’ It 


world, capable of such an act 


must be he 
It was like him. Ii was noble 
Within the last year, a change had come over the destimes of New. 
York Commerce once more spread her snowy pimions to the breeze 
The hammer sounded cheerfully upon the anvil. The banks resumed 
the payment of specie. Confidence was restored. ‘Talent, enter- 
prise, and industry again received their merited reward, and bright 
It seemed 


hearts and smiling faces were everywhere to be seen 


as though the wand of Prospero had been at work—such a change 


The 


returned from their summer tour, and Emily Withers was once more 


came over the whele community gay and fashionable had 


in town, improved in health and radiant in beauty 
It was A line of carnages stood in State- 


street and round the Battery, their lamps sparkling lke fire-flies 


an autumn evening 


among the trees, and iliaminating the neighbourhood far and near 
Mr. Withers streamed with | 


The house o ht, and was thronged 
The guests had all 


Among them the venerable Belmont, who was the pre- 


with company. ‘There was a wedding ther 

arrived 

siding genius of the scene 
When in Ex gl ynd, whither h 


mentioned in the early part of th 


had gone, shortly after the duel 


s narrative, he heard of Lee's mis 
fortunes, and, taking the first packet, he hastened to relieve them, 
On his arrival in New-York, he cancelled all bis responsibilities, for 
Lee the fifty 


thousand dollars he had so the jghties sly lost m his spe culations, and 


his wealth was inexhaustible, and settled upon Mr 


had huher come to witness the happiness of his tric nd in his union 
with the blooming Emily 


” 


“Why have you taken such an interest im that young man 
asked Mivins, the broker 
“He did me a service, and it isa debt of gratitude paid by a Jew 


to a Chrishhan.”’ 


My story is done—* But what,” asks the reader, “ became of litile 
Payne, the attorney '” 

He did not goto Texas, but to Canada, to fight the battles of the 
patriots 

* And died there ?” 

“ Yes, gallantly fighting by the side of The maN IN THE CLaRET- 
COLOUEED coat.” 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





FABLES FROM LA FONTAINE. 











THE MAN AND HIi8 IMAGE, 




























































































To M. Duke de la Rochefaucauld, 


Aman, who had no rivals in the love 
Which to himself he bore, 
Esteemed his own dear beauty far above 
What earth bad seen before. 
More than contented in his errour, 
He lived the foe of every murror. 
Officious fate, resolved our lover 
From such an illness should recover, 
Presented always to his eyes 
The mute advisers which the ladies prize— 
Mirrors in parlours, inns, and shops; 
Mirrors the pocket-furniture of fops; 
Mirrors in every lady's zone, 
From which his face reflected shone. 
What could our dear Narcissus do? 
From haunts of men he now withdrew, 
Resolved henceforth his precious shape 
From every mirror should escape. 
Bug in his forest-glen alone, 
| aot from human trace, 
A water-course 
Of purest source, 
While with unconscious gaze 
He pierced its waveless face, 
Reflected back his own. 
Incensed with mingled rage and fright 
He seeks to shun that odious sight; 
But yet that mirror sheet, so clear and still 
He cannot leave, do what he will. 


Ere this, my story’s drift you plainly see; 
From such mistake there is no mortal free. 
That obstinate self-lover 
The human soul doth cover; 
The mirrors, follies are of others, 
In which, as all are genuine brothers, 
Each soul may see to life depicted 
Itself with just such faults afflicted ; 
And by that charming, placid brook, 
Needless to say, | mean your Maxim Book. 


THE OAK AND THE REED. 
The oak one day addressed the reed : 
“To you ungenerous indeed 
Hath nature beet, my humble friend, 
With weakness, aye, obliged to bend. 
The smallest bird that flits in air 
Is greater load than you can bear ; 

The slightest wind that wreathes the lake 
Your ever trembling head doth shake. 
Meanwhile my towering form 
Dares with the mountain top 
The solar blaze to stop, 
And wrestle with the storm. 
What seems to you the blast of death, 
To me is but a zephyr’s breath. 
Beneath my branches had you grown, 
That spread far round their friendly bower, 
Less suffering would your life have known, 
Defended from the tempest’s power. 
Unhappily, you oftenest show 
In open air your slender form, 
Along the marshes, wet and low, 
That fringe the kingdom of the storm. 
To you, declare I must, 
Dame nature seems unjust.” 
Then modestly replied the reed : 
“ Your pity, sir, is kind indeed, 
But wholly needless for my sake; 
The wildest wind that ever blew 
Is safe to me compared with you,— 
I bend, indeed, but never break. 
Thus far, | own, the hurricane 
Has beat your sturdy back in vain: 
But wait theend.” Just at the word, 
The tempest’s hollow voice was heard. 
The north sent forth her fiercest child, 
Dark, jagged, pitiless, and wild. 
The oak, erect, endured the blow; 
The reed bowed gracefully and low. 
But gathering up its strength once more, 
In greater fury than before, 
The savage blast 
O'erthrew, at last, 
That proud, old, sky-encireled head, 
Whose feet entwined the empire of the dead! 


THB SWAN AND THE COOK, 


The pleasures of a poultry-vard 

Were by a swan and gosling shared. 
The swan was kept there for his looks, 
The thnfty gosling for the cooks; 

The first, the garden's pride ; the latter, 
A greater favourite on the platter. 
They swam the ditches, side by side, 
And oft in sports aquatick vied, 
Plunging, splashing, far and wide, 
With rivalry ne'er satisfied. 














| 


|! policy ; and temperance the best physick. 





One day the master cook, 
Who'd got a drop too much, 
Made in the yard a clutch, 
And swan for gosling took, 
In haste to cut his throat 
And put him in the pot. 
The bird’s complaint resounded 
In glorious melody ; 
Whereat the cook astounded, 
His sad mistake to see, 
Cried, “* What! make soup of such musician ! 
Please God, I'll never set such dish on. 
No, no; I'll never cut a throat 
That sings so sweet a note.” 





| Tis thus, whatever peril may alarm us, 
Sweet words will never harm us. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


MANAGING A HUSBAND! 


Tuis is a branch of female education too much neglected ; it 
ought to be taught with “ French, Italian, and the use of the 
gloves.” To be sure, as Mrs. Glass most sensibly observes, * first 
catch your hare,” and you must also first catch your husband. But 
we will suppose hun caught—and therefore to be roasted, boiled, 
stewed, or jugged. All these methods of cooking have their matri- 
monial prototypes. ‘The roasted husband is done to death by the 
fiery temper, the boiled husband dissolves in,the warm water of con- 
jugal tears, the stewed husband becomes ductile by the application 
of worry, and the jugged husband is fairly subdued by sauce and 
| spice. Women have al] a natural genius for having their ewn 

way ; still the finest talents, like ‘the finest pisantry in the worl 1,” 
require cultivation. We recommend beginning soon 
When Sir William L was setting off on his wedding excur- 
sion, while the bride was subsiding from the pellucid lightness of 
white satin and blonde, into the delicate darkness of the black silk 
travelling dress, the lady's-maid rushed into his presence with a 
torrent, not of tears, but of words. His favourite French valet had 
put out all the bandboxes that had been previously stored with all 
feminine ingenuity in the carriage. Of course, on the happiest day 
of his life, Sir William could not “hint a fault or hesitate dislike,” 
and he therefore ordered the interesting exiles to be replaced. 
* Ver vell, Sare William,” said the prophetick gentleman's gentle- 
man. * you let yourself be bandbexed now, you'll be bandboxed all 
your life.’ 

The prediction of the masculine Cassandra of the curling-irons 
was amply fulfilled. Poor Sir William! One of 
gentleman whose wits might have belonged to a Leeds clothier, for 
they were always wool-gathering, confounded the bridal with one of 
those annual festivals when people cruelly give you joy of having 
made one step more to your grave—this said guest, at his wedding, 
literally wished him many happy returns of the day! The polite 
admirer of the bandboxés found, however, one anniversary quite 
sufficient, without any returns 

Now, we do consider it somewhat hard “ to drag at each remove” 
such a very perceptible chain ; it might as well have been wreathed, 
or gilded, or even pinchbecked. A friend of mine, Mrs. Francis 
Seymour, does the thing much better. We shall give a domestick 
dialogue in Curzon-street, by way of example to the rising gene- 
ration. 

“T have been at Doubiggin’s this morning, my love,” said Mrs 
Seymour, while helping the soup; “he has two such lovely Sévre 
tables, portraits of Louis the Fourteenth’s beauties ; you must let 
me have them for the drawing-room, they are such loves.”’ 

*T really do wonder,” exclauned Mr. Seymour, in his most de- 
cided tone, * what can you want with anything more in the draw- 
ing-room. I am sure that it is as much as any one can do to 
get across the room as itis. I will have no more money spent on 
such trash. ’ 

* This fish is capital, the sauce is a * chef-d’eurre,” exclaimed 
the lady, hastening to change the discourse ; ** do let me recom- 
mend it.” 

Dinner proceeds, enlivened by a little series of delicate atten- 
tions on the part of the wife. One thing is advised ; another, which 
she 1s well aware is her husband's aversion, playfully forbidden, 
with a “my dear Francis, you are so careless of your 
les horreurs de la digestion.” 

Dinner declines into dessert, and Mr. Seymour eats his walnuts, 


peeled 





his guests, a 








self—consider 


* By no hand, as you may guess, 
Rut that of Fairey Fair,” 


alias Mrs. Seymour's very pretty fingers. Towards the middle of 
his second glass of port, he perceives that there are tears in his 
wife’s soft blue eyes—which become actual sobs as he progresses in 
the third glass 

**T see how it is, Laura; well, you shall have the tables.’ 

“ The tables ! | 


cried the lady, with an air, as the school-boy said 
of ancient Gaul, quartered into three halves, of disdain, wounded 
feelings, and tenderness; ‘] have really lost all wish for them. It 
was of you, Francis that I was thinking. Good heavens! can you 
weigh a few paltry pounds against the pleasure of grauitying your 


wife. I see I have lost my held on your affections. What have I 

done’? J, whose whole life has but one happiness, that of pleasing 
a 

you 


We will not pursue the subject to its last conjngal close of tears 
and kisses ; suflice it to say, that the next day the tables were sent 
home ; not given—but only accepted as a flavour 


Now this is a beautiful way of doing business. We seriously 
recommend its consideration as a study to our lady readers. Scold- 


ing does much, for, as the old nddle says, ** anything,” 1s what 


* Many a man, who has a wife, 
Submits to for a quiet lite.” 

But, fair half of the world, out of whose very remains the rose, as 
the eastern proverb has it, was formed at the creatlon—flatrery, 
that honey of the heart, is the true art of sway. Instead of divide, 
our new state secret is, * flatter to reign.” 


Five racts.—A firm faith is the best divinity; a good life is the 
best philosophy ; a clear conscience the best law; honesty is the best 








| her husband’s supposed infidelity. 
| result has been a legal demand of separation, corps et biens, made by 
1) the lady against the old gentleman. 











| ON THE ORIGIN OF SURNAMES. 


Tue surname of the ancient house of Berkeley was assumed in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, from Berkeley Castle, in Glou- 
cestershire. By marriage with a lady of the house of Mowbray the 
noble family of the Berkeleys descend from Thomas of Brotherton 
earl of Norfolk, son of King Edward I. When this prince (as ‘in 
learn from Walsingham) was deprived, by death, of his only son 
he bore his affliction with the patience of a wise man; but not lone 
after being informed of the decease of his royal parent, Henry LL 
he yielded to such excessive grief, that the king of Sicily, with w hom 
he then sojourned, could not refrain from expressing his surprise, on 
which King Edward replied, “ God may send more sons, but the 
death of a father is irrecoverable.” 

Surnames of local origin had usually De or At prefixed to them. 
The name of Head was taken from Hythe, originally called Hed, 
in Kent; thatof Gresley, from Gresley, in Derbyshire; Montgom: as. 
from Montgomery, in Normandy; Temple, from the manor of Tem. 
ple, in Leicestershire ; Evelyn, from Evelyn, in Shropshire; 4 n- 
crieff, from the estate of Moncrieff, in Perthshire, N. B.; Everton 
from Egerton, near Malpas, Cheshire; Walpole, from Walpole, 


n 
Norfolk; Brougham, formerly De Burgham, from Brougham, jy 


Westmoreland; Grimston, from Grimston, in Yorkshire; Peyton 
from the ancient seat of the family, Peyton Hall, in Boxford, Suf. 
folk; Markham, from Markham, in Nottinghamshire; Mostyn 
originally Moston, from Mostyn, in Flintshire; Whichcote, from 
Whichcote, in Shropshire; Cochrane, from the Barony of Cochrane. 
in Renfrewshire, N. B.; Lowther, from Lowther, in Westmoreland ; 
Swineburne, from Swinburne Castle, in Northumberland. The 
family of the Drinkwaters derive their singularly corrupted surnam 

from Derwentwater, in Cumberland; the name of Clifford was as. 
sumed from Clifford Castle, in Herefordshire, and it is a curious fact 
that, through the De Clares, the illustrious family of the Cliffords 
may be traced from William Longespee, earl of Salisbury, son of 
King Henry IL. by Fair Rosamond. This celebrated lady, designated 
Rosamond, which signifies the rose of the world, but whose real 
name is affirmed to have been Jane, was the daughter of Walter, 
feudal Baron of Clifford. Transported by her beauty and wit, Henry 
Plantagenet, when a youth, resolved to possess those charms whi h 
had excited the admiration of all, end, doubtless won by his fasei- 
nating deportment and exalted station, the hapless Rx samond fell 
a victim to his powerful allurements. Modern researches testify 
that, after their mutual affection had continued several years, she 
retired to the nunnery of Godstow, near Oxford, where slie passed the 
remainder of her days in pemtence, and died a natural death, in or 
about 1177, and not by poison administered by Queen Eleanor. Her 
remains were interred in the choir of the said nunnery, and the nuns, 
regarding her benefactions, as well as those of her royal lover, to 
their house, “hung a silken pall over her tomb, and kept tapers 
constantly burning around it.’ But the austere Hugh, bishop of 
Lincoln, in a visitation at Godstow, indignant at the honours paid 
to her memory, ordered her bones to be removed to the common 
cemetery of the convent. The grateful nuns, however, again buried 
her remains in their church “under a fair, large grave-stone, near 
which they erected a cross, with an inscription imploring rest for 
the soul of Rosamond.” 


MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS, 


A desire to say things which no one ever said, makes some people 
say things which no one ought to say. It is a beautiful saying that 
misery is sacred : Men speak more virtuously 
than they think or act. It may be said as truly of a knave as ofa 
honest man, that his word is as good as his bond. It is observabl 
Pharaoh, tyrant and persecutor as he was, never compelled the 
Hebrews to forsake the religion of their fathers, and to adopt that 
of the Egyptians. Such improvements in persecution were reserved 
for Chnstians. Great abilities and a fawning temper seldom meet 
together; and they who deserve favours are not made to beg favour 
An absolute prince never loves any but absolute scoundrels 
terers are mean and sordid as they are mischievous and odious. To 
them might be applied the Levitical law: “ Every creeping thing is 
unclean, and shal! be 3y examining the tong 
of the patient, physicians find out the diseases of the body, 
philosophers the diseases of the mind. A king can make a man 
“honourable” and “right honourable,’ but he cannot make him 
“aman of honour.” If there were no God we should have no fa 
ther, but only a cruel stepmother called Nature. There is a pleasure 
in receiving favours from great men, when they are bestowed in a 


> 
Res est sacra miser. 








an abomination.” 





polite and generous manner; there is also a pleasure in passing 
through this world without any obligations to them; and this plea 
sure aman may enjoy without being envied for it. The works of 
Aristophanes show him to have been a great poet and a great ras¢ 

Somebody said to a learned simpleton, “The Lord double vour 


learning, and then you will be twice the fool you are now.” 


A ROWLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 

One of the most pleasing cantatrices now belonging to th 
Parisian stage was a short tme since on a provincial tour with 
her husband, when she found herself exposed to the disagret 
able assidnities of a neh old Turcaret of one of the provincial towns 


sing 


This person could devise no other means of n 


of France. 

himself welcome to the lady than by writing her a very impertin 

letter, and enclosing in it a note for five hundred franes. Feeling 

lady put th r husbands 
i 


the insult very warmly, th note into h 
hands. who, to avenge himself as a man of wit and good set 
wrote exactly a similar note to the wife of the old gentleman 
young woman lke his own, enclosed in it the five hundred francs 
note, and sent it to her with all proper mystery and precaut 
This lady, not less insulted in her affections than the cantatrice 
gave the letter to her husband, who concealed his astonishment, and 
affected to treat the affair as one that had better be hushed up than 
made a noise about. His wife, however, who was not aware of the 
real circumstances of the case, was by no means disposed to take 
it so easily, and accordingly went off to the cantatrice to tell her of 
An explanation ensued, and the 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 





THE GUITAR. 


Sixo me that air he used to love so well : 

But softly, sister—let its tones come stealing, 
That echo wake not—gently weave the spell 

To mournful memories of the past appealing. 
Nav, that’s too lovely—sing in sadder strain, 

Like the lone bird that ’neath night's planet holy 
(Methinks there's human passion in her pain) 

Pours forth her soul in richest melancholy. 


Ah! didst thou love—and he were far away— 
hy heart's one thought, one life, one hope, one sorrow 
The voice had sweeter been, but far less gay, 


For musick pensive tones from love doth borrow. 


Lorn srovenam.—Among the most regular frequenters of the 
Zoological Gardens, on a Sunday, (proh pudor,) when the crowd is 
the greatest, was Lord Brougham. Buthon nor tiger, elephant vor 
ostrich, appeared to have any charms for him. He was always to 
be seen at one place, gazing intently on the motions of some amphubi- 
ous animal, placed within one of those water-cages prepared for 
creatures who delight in that element. A gentleman was at length 
induced to attempt the discovery of the object of his lordship’s anxi- 
etics. On his return, he observed, “It 1s all quite natural—Lord 
Brougham is watching the Great Seal.” 

TueaTRICAL MiseRiEs.—A fine overture playing and a noisy audi- 
ence. Atthe play, just as you are beginning tu recover yourself, 
aiier a song of unequalled length and insipidity, to which the singer 
has added the deficiencies of taste, time and tune—to hear ** encore!” 
«encore !"’ from every mouth but your own. Shirking a pleasant 
party, to get early to the theatre to see a new comedy by a popular 
writer, and when the curtain draws up, jearning from your next 
neighbour, that, on account of the + rd is posit on of the principal per- 
former, the managers have been under the necessity of substituting 
the Stranger or Inkle and Yarico. N.B.—No money returned. A 
modern prologue to a modern play. 

A worD AND a BLow.—The Prince Metternich steamer lately ar- 
nved from Trebizonde at Constantinople. ‘Two cases of plague 
having declared themselves on beard, strict orders were given that 
the crew and passengers should undergo a severe quarantine Two 
Persians disregarded this order, jumped overboard and swam to the 
they were arrested and conducted before the Cadi. ** Were 
you,” said that officer, “* passengers on board the Metternich steam- 
er * oo * Did you break the quarantine “Ves.” The 
Cadi made a sign, and the two heads were rolling at his feet. 





shure . 





Keer your CouNTENANCE.—A very good lady in Boston, had in 
her employment a yvoung man trom the country On certain oeca- 
sions he was instructed to inform any company who might ring at 
the door, that * Mrs , was not at home.”” One day 
this reply to an intimate friend of the lady, who shortly 
leaving a card and a promise to call agam. As the card was handed 
to Mrs , she said, ** John, what did you say to the lady of 
told her you were not at home!” * Well, John, I hope you did not 

} 


augh.” * Oh no, ma‘am,” said John, “I never laughs when I tell 


Jonn mace 





went away 








a lie.” 
A FRENCH LADY 


out, she always 


IN THE strEET.—When a French lady walks 
takes on one side her canichke by a string 


. 
' 


In either way she mo- 


Bot 6 
aad al the 
other sometimes her beau without a string. 

1) 


nopolizes the whole street, and vou are continually ¢ 
herand the puppy, very much to vour inconvenience ; for, if you 






ing between 


fend the dog, the mistress is, of course, implacable, and you will 


very likely have to meet her gallant in the Forest of Bondy the next 


morning 


Cusncine Tue TUNE.—“ Run and get mean armful of wood,” 
said a woman to her husband, one rainy day, “ as you are wet and I 
am dry.” At 
ast it was, ** Get me a bucket of water, for you are wet and I am 
iv.” The bucket of water was brought and thrown over her, the 
usband exclaiming, ** Now do your share, for you are wet too.” 


The same plea was used for a dozen more errands 


A CONJUGAL COMPLIMENT. 
My little wife her features raised 
bs , 


wht brow; and as she wazea, 





“Oh! what more bright?” aloud she crices— 


But she forgot her splendid eves. 


Scarce had she spoke, the 
Su l 


bird of nicht 


r out and th 





* Ob, lovely musick! what more ch 


She cried—but she forgot her voice 


large st standing army 


Staxpinc aruy.—The in the world is 
kept up by the Chinese; it amounts to one million two hu dred 


ousand men. Russia has six hundred and sixty thousand me 


tantly under arms, and France three hundred and ten thousand 
The army of the United Kingdom is upwards of ninety thousand 








Taxinc Time ror iT. —A man at breakfast lately, sat a ! 
tme after the others were done. “ You are agreat while at bre 
st,” said his impatient friend. “ You don’t expect me to eat all 
beefsteak in a moment, do you '”’ was the reply 
Look ovuT FOR YouR FRONT TRETH '—A German journal! s ks 
ivoung authoress who has distinguished herself im the lverary 


rid She is called the Baroness de Clokekrakerstocae Pickalk- 
aen,. 


Cuear.—A tradesman in the country tendered an account in 
. : 


‘hich was the following item ; and, considering the job, his charge 





vas certainly moderate :—** To hanging wickets and myself, seven 
rs, five shillings and six-pencs 
EPIGRAM 
“Tf nature never acts a part in , 
Who,” said an atheist, **can this fact ¢ x] ! 
Why In the glow-worm does her pow ry nduce 
So lavish lustre, for so little use!” 
A pi ain, blunut-fellow, who by chance stood by, 
Heard what he said, and made him this reply 
** Nature.” quoth he, “ explams her own design ; 
She meant to mortify all pride like thine, 
When o'er an insect’s tail such /rght she spread, 
And left such darkness in a coxcomb’s head 
Luciper matcues.—A vender of this article in England, has the 





following quotation from the prophets, vnted On a sign-board over 
us door—* O! Lucifer, how art thou failen,” a penny a box 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We learn from a correspondent that the stat 
twregard to the proposed location of the Athenaum Library, was erroneous 
The buriding about to be erected in Broadwey, opposite to the Atheneum 
Hotel, will belong to the * New-York Society Library.” it wiil the name 
of this venerable institution, and be appropriated to tts use. We agree with 
our correspondent, that tt would be an excellent arrangement, tf the smaller 
library could be merged m the larger. At present, New-York ws far behind 
both Boston and Philadelphia, in the advantages ut can offer to literar 
tn the establishment of ancrtensive and well-selected library We are in ed 
to our excellent neig , the editor of the Albion, for the an of the 
of the Queen of England, which appears on the last page of the prese 
pression. We borrowed this for the espectal gratification of the la 
America, whom quite as great curiosity exists about 
relating to Victorta as in her own realms. We Aave now on our t 7 

majesty by ladics of thts country, and we are 





hear 


y men, 








among 











ber poems, addressed to her 

nstentiy receiving communications from various sources specting Ae 
which we should be pleased to publish, did not the plan of this pertody formd 
wt. No objection, Aowewer, can be made by any one, considering the good 
understanding existing between the two countrices—wh m nd Prov 
dence ii ag continue—of giving our readers the portratt of one t the 
most responsible station, and o upusag eater shar i pu A tt » [han 
any woman living.— We trust the length of the admirable s Aon our fourth 





and fifth pages, will not prevent any one from reading it 
well-known pen of an old contributor, and will amply repay perusa 
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America Ve spucei.—This fair desee ndant of the great adventurer, 
who gave his name to the western hemisphere, is at present in the 
United States. She has been au object of considerable attention 
and interest in society both in this city and at the South. Her object 
in visiting Washington is said to be to petition Congress for a town- 
ship of land somewhere west, in consideration of her lineage, which 


is said to be indisputably established. A correspondent, who dates 





from the Capitol, sends us the following epigrams. It will be seen 





that their inspiration is drawn from the dark eyes of the Signora 


America. The writer, poor fellow, appears to be in a bad way, 


though, if report be true, his case is not a singular one 


TO AMERICA VESPUCCI. 


! 
Blest was thy ancestor with deathless fame, 
When to this western world he gave h 
But far more blest, 
Fair scion! 


S name ; 
methinks, that man would be, 
who might give his name to thee. 


il 


From thy forefather, lady, I am styled 


American! Proud am I of the title 
But [ am not ungrateful. Woald his child 


Might claim my name, by way of a requital ! 


i! 
wt 


Thy great 


progenitor, fair maid, unfurled 

His canvass to the breeze, and found a world > 
But could l his discovery unm AC, 

I'd lose a world for his descendant’s sake 


ia) 


They tell me thou dost ask a state, or more, 
From the vast heritage Vespuecius left us ; 
Ab! ere thou wouldst extend thy sway, restore 
The hearts of which thy beauty has bereft us! p. P. « 
Miss Landon.—We have too little reason, from the statement 
t ease of this tn 
rifted and accomplished authoress in Africa, from the effects of t 


Miss 


favourite 


t run versal, to entertain a doubt of the de 





climate, where she accompanied her husband Landon, or 


rather Mrs. Maclean, has long been a deserved with the 


admirers of literature, and the loss of her inimit 


ible productions 
will, we fear, be unrepaired. For beauty and elegance of composi- 
tion, p ithos and ¢ Xquisite 


dented among the lady-writers of the day 


simplicity, her poetry is almost unprece- 


In private life, we believe 


nan allectionate, kind-hearted, and exem- 


inserted a 


Miss Landon to have bes 


plary woman. We have been complained of for having 
paragraph, a short time since, reflecting upon the character of this 


. and we conceive it a fitting opportunity here to state, that we 


i 

thir tryth he allnsi | , ' j , 
know nothing of the truth of the allusion therein contained, and also 
our regret at having intentionally permitted its publication in 


“The Mirror.” O us ps 


*k and notorious characters, indirectly alluded to a 


r correspondent, in relating varic articulars 
ng publ 
been mentioned ; if 
No doubt 
shortly be favoured with this lady's memorrs, from her earliest in- 


We le 


mstanee which, if true, should not have 


untrue, shonid never have been insinuated we shall 


fancy tothe close of her too early existence ive to her no 
gu phe rthat task, and content ourselves with briefly alluding to her, 
ithe only character in which we have known her, that of an au 
thoress. For many years the works of L. E. L.. have continued to 


lovers of literature with their uncloving beauty bac 


refresh the 


publication, with those initials, could only be perused with renewed 


devant, and we conscienti vusly beleve noth vg ever came trom her 


lo 


to criticise one, 


but possesst da proportionate share of exceience 


mention all her producti would be useless here ; 





In cone udi 


npecessary g our remarks we will say, with eq 
career ever ended, with 


truth and sorrow, that no one’s whom we 





had no private friendship, which produced sincerer regret. May 
lL. E. L. live as green inthe memories of all, as she will in our 
Peace be with ber 

Phrenology.—Dr. Combe says, * If two persons w brains of 
the same size and st . the one of sanguine, t other of nerve 
temperament, have business at a distance, the first will walk and do 


it personally, through love of corporeal as well as mental exeruon, 





and the second will attend to it by sending a letter. The sanguine 


temperament will sooner walk a mile than write a letter of three 


lines. The nervous will sooner write a letter of three pages, than 


walk across the street.’ 


t in a late number of the Mirror, 








| 


| The tulip mania in Holland —Everybody has heard of the tuirp 


; mama, which afflicted the inhabitants of Holland, about two centu- 


nes ago, and which raged with especial violence in the cities of 


Harlem, Amsterdam, Utrecht, Levden, Rotterdam, etc. The com- 
} laint manifested itself ina general rage for rare and beavtiful tul ps 


A recent writer says that many of the extravagancies, which are 


recorded in reference to this subject, were not prompted solely by 


the wish of possessing rare and curious tulips ; that the 


the fact 3s, 


passion for flowers not unfre juently served asa mask for disguis- 


ing the passion for gamb For example, a speculator would en- 
rage, for seven millions of florins, to produce a tulip of a particular 
description itthe expirat of a month, and the profit or which 
might ensue, ert 0 er or purchaser, depe d on the fluctua 
tions which mig take piace lus tine ve eva ec of 
the particular species of tulip. This sort of flor wk y was 
carried to a conceivable extent. lt n na ly , ed 
that people so passionately fond of flowers would have cir 
time im gardens, watching d nursing ther gay parte bot no 
such thing these Dutch t p-fanciers carried on th r sy ons 
and concluded their s in the ¢ iets It tre juently | ip 


pened that neither buver nor seller ever saw the tulips which made 


orr ed their fort . Che negotiations which pre eded the 
development of the flowers embraced such a vast number of tulips, 
that not all the irdens in Holland could have produced them The 
species most prizes d of which the greatest number of roots were 
sold, was that called Sem) 1 sfus, a tlower so rare, that it is 


alleged only two perfect specimer ever known to exist; 


Amsterdam 


s ol it were 


one of these was produced mand the other at 


Macready and t 
of Covent-Garden theatre w 


! English drama 


py a proud position in the 


present manager 


ever occ 


history of the We rejoiwe to learn that hes efforts 
to reform and elevate his art have bee ceesstul, and that his 
eatre is do what ts ) s10 called, a rool business.” 
Macready appears to be aco ‘ s mark for the squibs and small 
witticisms of the Londo jn v-a ors \nv one, who knows the 
degree of heense exercised by the craft, need not be told that nearly 
all the anecdotes fathered i Macready, by those re pectable and 
philosophical perso Vvno gath 1 ta t press, ar tterly 
false, and in no respect characteristick of t man Some of these 
eux d'esp are, however, well done, and no doubt call forth a 
sm from Macready iselt lake the tollowime specimen .— 


** Don't you think my execution of Othe >a capital performance t 


It is in my c, 18 not’ asked M y of Cooke + Whi, 
ves,” replhed the provok r;: all s mav be consid 
ered capita periormanes mdy rperiormance of Othello ts cer- 
tainly one of that class, for you ¢ um, im your ¢, ae you call 
t, so effectively, that as soon as you lay har Is Upo him, he 18 no 
Vore ! 

New-York M nt i ry Ass The annual report 
made to this excellent institution by its president, on the ninth 
instant, shows its affairs to be ina very flourishing condition. Its 








receipts, during the past year, amounted to eight thousand and 
seventy-two do nd seventy-seven cents, all of which was dis 
bursed, excey y one h ed and seventeen dollars and forty-five 
cents The \ ve number of members, stockholders, ete., tour 
thous 1 tive hundred | vonty-seven The lbrarv contains 
eighteen th und three | dred and twenty-three volumes, two 
thousand four hundred and seventy-one of which were added dur- 
ing IS3s 


oposed by a poet, one of 


the most distinguished memlx ol t press of this city, that the 
ground on which stand the elassick of the Bowery theatre 
should be | git try © corpor on, and converted into a st unding 
place for poultry-w ca o-carts, ote 

| sf t y 

vl s! ‘ ! “ y 

“ t ' “ i awe 

s :aw el the wont flaw 


association has 


been f ned by ‘ es at e ninth ward, called the Ninth Ward 
House of I for © ve ie purpose of furnishing work 
to the lus s | d clrement seasons of the yoar, 
when provis $s and tue ‘ dear, and work scarcely to 
ef | We comme ‘ i to the cood feeling of all 
who desire to sev ccessful in its benevolent purpose, We 

der I that the m OTS TOCHIVE We 

Vietora ¥—The Liver 1 correspondent 
of the Star 1 I ‘ eva t cat t the Victoria 

| dre ‘ Vill te viwod Phis has long 
heen t 1 of It revival ould ke ‘ nd it appears 
re ‘ © ve ferent from y wer 

! A if 1 I “ r 

ste { be ‘ ‘ tele vhalebone and buck 
m sour ' ore, they w be flexible hybt 

' ‘ ‘ ‘ j arri ed, that by tou ling a 

» ou (a ‘ or raise her hoop at w 

it ‘ . ss ‘ t ‘ ‘ It re ré some pr chee 
snd to fi ‘ t they are gracelul 1 property 
mange 

Saufl-ta i 8 a] ris said to have beer 
first mtroduced va ¥, no «s a one than the celebrated Cath 
arine de Medicis. W ever think better of the habit hereatter 
though, gallantry asserts, we tui k it os the last one that oud 
have been Invented a lacy 
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NEW MUSICK. 

Series or NATIONAL MELODIES.—The musical reader will, we 
are sure, be gratified to learn that Mr. Horn has arranged, and, con- 
sequently, redeemed from neglect, another southern strain. He 
touches everything with the hand of a master, and each new melody 
from him is welcomed by the publick as a valuable contribution to 
the lyrical stores of the country. If the composer proceeds with 
his task in the same spirit in which it has been commenced, the 
songs of the south and west will shortly be converted into musical 
gems for the drawing-room! * The National Melodies,” commenced 
with “On the lake where droop'd the willow,” was followed by the 
“ Northern Refrain,”’ and the third number of the series is now be- 
fore us. ‘The sweet and touching pathos of the melody to the fol- 
lowing words, are not surpassed by anything we ever listened to 
We predict for this simple little ballad a wide popularity. It is 
published by Davis and Horn, No. 411 Broadway 

MEETA 
I 
Where the ivy-vine is creeping 
Green and strong ; 
In a cot sat Meeta weeping 
All night long ! 
False the vows her lover plighted 
As the changing moon ; 
And that fair one droop'd, a blighted 
Rose of June! 


W 


Heaven crush the wretch inhuman 
Could betray 

Faithful, fond, confiding woman, 
Lured away 

By the star of her affection, 
By love's winning tone ; 

Leaving her without protection, 
Lost and lone! 


Swift the lightnings flash above ber! 
Thonders roll! 

In the tempest flies her lover, 
Light of soul! 

Cold his feelings—cold the weather— 
Cold that faded form !— 

Her heart and morning broke together 


In the storm! 


Several new and popular pieces of musick bave also been pub- || 


lished by Millet, No. 375 Broadway 


|| of acknowledged and extraordinary talent. 


| LITERARY NOTICES. 


James Nack, the deaf and dumb poet, has issued proposals for 
publishing a volume to be entitled, ** The Romance of the Ring,” 
| with other tales and sketches in prose and verse. ‘The work will 

contain about two hundred and fifty pages, neatly printed on good 
| paper, and delivered to subscribers at one dollar per copy. James 
| Nack is singularly gifted, and his writings, strange to say, have a 
more extended reputation among foreigners than his own country- 
}men. He ts one of the wonders of the age and should be cherished. 
A subscription paper is left at this office, to receive the names of 


|| those persons who may feel disposed to encourage a native poet 


In our admiration of 
genius abroad, we should not be unmindful of that at home. 

* TaLes, ILLUSTRATING THE Passions :—Remorse, Jealousy, Re- 
venge, Love, Despair, and Hatred,”’ by James, author of * Riche- 
lieu,” and other well-known novels, has been published by Lea and 
Blanchard, of Philadelphia; who have also issued “ Elliott's Travels 
in the three great empires of Austria, Russia, and Turkey.”’ These 
are both capital works, and are well worth perusal 

* SOUTHERN LITERARY M&SsENGER.”—The January number of 
this ably-conducted journal is the first of a new volume, and is un- 
usually rich im entertaining and well written papers. ‘This is a 
good period for subscribers to send in their names 

* THE FAMILY VISITER AND SILK cuLTURIST’—Is the title of a 
It is 
embellished with innumerable wood-cuts, and is a pleasant work 


weekly periodical published in this city by Dwight and Allan 


THE FINE ARTS. 

Coieman’s winpow.—Coleman’s window is among the curiosi- 
ties of the city. Two prints, particularly interesting in design and 
perfect in execution, were exhibited a few days since 
entitled ‘ Wellington at Waterloo,” the other “ Napoleon at 
Waterloo.’ The former painted by A. Cooper, and engraved by 
F. Bromley; the latter drawn by Steuben, and engraved by a lady 


One was 


of the name of Simmons. The duke ts riding the well-remembered 
charger which carried him on that eventful day, the eighteenth of 
June, and is giving an order to an officer, who, with hat in hand, is 
attentively receiving it. There is that calmness portrayed on the 
features of his grace said to be so remarkable to him in all times of 
danger. Nota nerve seems shaken, but a firmness is depicted in his 
iron features which may be unagined, but scarcely described in the 
hero of Waterloo. Now look on this picture. The Emperour, * the 
great captain of the age,”’ 1s mounted upon his snow-white Arabian, 
which appears from its frightened manner, to be sensible of the 


overthrow which its master is witnessing. Bonaparte, surrounded 


| with the dead, dying and wounded, 1s gazing intently towards the | 
| conflict with lowered brow, and defeat written in every lineament 
Altogether, this beautiful engraving faithfully | 


of his countenance 
exhibits Napoleon beaten 


| about rebuilding the Bowery theatre. 


a 
THE DRAMA. 


Mrs. Bailey has been astonishing and delighting the audience of 
engaged. In La Somnambula, Cinderella, and La Gazza Ladra, 
Mrs. Bailey sang the musick very sweetly, and made an impression 
so favourable as to produce a general desire to see her soon again 

Hamblin’s recent engagements at the National, have been emi 
nently successful. We should like to see Wallack also on these 
boards. We know that he is the manager of the theatre, for we 
have abundant evidence of that fact night after night; but where is 
Wallack, the actor? We 
We assure the manager, that if he would engage the 


miss him. Everybody misses him from 
the stage. 
actor for a few nights, it would be exceedingly gratifying to the pub 


lick. By the way, we perceive that Mrs. Hardwick has left the theatre 





for atime, having been engaged by Mr. Abbott, of the Charleston and 


Augusta theatres. This actress, through some untoward circum- 
stances, has not filled that situation in the theatre which her talents 
entitle her to. We are assured by one of the first musical authorities 
in the country, that she possesses vocal capabilities of the very 
highest order. We trust that on her return she will be placed in 
her proper position. 

We perceive by Hamblin’s advertisements, that he is in earnest 
Great good-will seems to be 
manifested towards Hamblin on the part of the community and the 
press 

Flynn has also made contracts for the building of the ** Chatham- 
street theatre.” He is persevering, and we do not doubt wil! suc 
ceed in his ¢ nlerprise 

What is to become of the Franklin theatre, when its new mr 


' 


takes its stand by its side? But we will not anticipate matters. ‘Te 
Franklin ts at present doing a good business, and we are not sorry 
to hear it on the manager's account, who seems to spare no exertions 
or expense to please his visiters 

Niblo, the persevering, indefatigable Niblo, is building in hs 
garden a splendid Opera-house, which, when finished, will resemble 
the Italian Opera-house before it was converted into the National 
theatre. It fronts on Broadway, next door to his own dwelling, and 
when completed, will contain two thousand persons. This ed fice 

| } 


|, we understand, be devoted to opera exclusively, while We 






w 
Saloon will be appropriated to the performances of the Ravels, wv 
Two distinct entertaimments 
na 





are engaged for the coming season 
on the same night, in the same garden, will be doing business ‘ 


large scale; but this is characteristick of Niblo, who is a “whole 


sale dealer.” All good wishes attend him 





Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, next to the corner o 
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